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Missions—“ Midnight” and Otherwise. | 


exactly certain that the real converts to Chris- | sideration. 
tianity in that region outnumber the clergy- | mean nothing sectarian, nor exclusively eccle- 








When speaking of missions, we 


Wuartever may be thought of their compa-| men whose bodies were swallowed, instead of | siastical. We favor that practical religion 


rative utility, when judged by the results of | their doctrines. 
benevolent effort in other enterprises, nothing | But, without discussing the merits or de- 
will be said here against foreign missions. | merits, the success of failure, of foreign mis- 
Gifts of time and money “for promoting the sions, it may be said, in short, that the results 
conversion of the heathen” should be chari-| of those efforts are, rightly or wrongly, con- 
tably estimated by the motives of the givers, | sidered so inadequate to their cost in time and 
rather than by the results of the missions money, that many well-meaning people not 
themselves. If reckoned by the common stand- | only disfavor foreign missions, but also include 
ard—if reduced to the simple, homely ques-| domestic missions among the things against 
tion, ‘‘Does it pay?’—people generally in| which they steel their hearts and button their 
these days would not give a very emphatic | pockets. 
‘tom, This should not beso. The disposition of 
Without taking New Zealand as a type | many benevolent persons to promote mission- 
of all foreign missions, one can hardly for-| ary effort abroad warrants the belief that they 
get the waggery of the Rev. Sidney Smith, in | would give even more liberally to promote do- 
hoping the missionaries would ‘‘agree” with | mestic missions, if the merits and necessities 
the cannibals that devoured them, for it is not | of the latter were properly presented for con- 
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PENN. JULY 14--THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ACCIDENTI-~THE WRECKED CARS AND THE BURNIN 


which aims to comfort the distressed before 
trying to cram them with creeds, remembering 
the proneness of people to listen patiently to 
the preaching of those who practically exem- 
plify Christianity by clothing the naked, feed- 
ing the hungry, and showing a fellow-feeling 


| for the mourners generally. 


We have specially in view now the welfare 
of multitudes among us, who are enduring 
worse than the heathen suffer, their destitu- 
tion of comfort being aggravated by contrast 
with the surrounding wealth and luxury. 
Thousands upon thousands, in our large 
cities, are struggling in misery that renders 
them ‘ready participants in crime, jails and 
penalties having little terror for them, as pri- 
sons 


and penitentiaries furnish food and shel- | relation to ‘the objects of the midnight mis- 


[Paice 10 Cuxrs. 3 Y'Faiatt.™ 
ter better than the sufferers realize in freedom, 
And here let us notice one of the ways in 
which well-meant effort may be misdirected, 
so as to produce far less good than might be 
realized with equal effort from other courses. 
We refer to the “‘ Midnight Missions,” which 
are exciting attention in several American large 
towns, as well as in London ana some few 
other European cities. 

The object of these ‘‘ Midnight Missions ”"— 
the diminution of harlotry—might be far more 
effectually promoted by remembering that 
‘‘prevention is better than cure.” The suc- 
cess of these nocturnal efforts is trivial com- 
pared to that which would follow equal exer- 
tion in reforming evils obvious in broad day- 
light, and in our crowded thoroughfares. 

Saying ‘nothing of the boys, at present, we 
here refer to the girls as having a particular 
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sionaries. For every erring woman reclaimed 
by these nocturnal efforts, hundreds and thou- 
sands of little girls may be seen (among the 
boys) along the wharves, and in other busy 
places, reeking in filth and rags, and acquiring 
habits that soon culminate in crimes and in 
brothels—in prisons, in hospitals and in poor- 
houses. 

You need not travel far from the New York 
City Hall and its surrounding splendor to 
find thousands of girls such as we describe, 
toward whom the friends of ‘‘Midnight Mis- 
sions” might turn attention with far more 
hope of large success, and without abating 
their efforts for reclaiming the “ erring sisters ” 
coming within their nightly range. 

The sight of such multitudes of little girls, 
thus training for lives of debauchery and 
crime, is one of the saddest among the sorrow- 
ful scenes presented by metropolitan squalor 
and vice. Boys may be reclaimed as they 
grow up, and have various opportunities for 
improvement, But the girls, trained for even 
® short time in such wicked schools as our 
wharves, streets, and rookeries, are quickly 
robbed of that delicacy without which their 
future is almost hopeless—a curse to them- 
selves and to society. 

Yet, let no one be discouraged from attempt- 
ing to reform these enormous social evils. The 
example of Henry Bergh, in another benevo- 
lent enterprise, indicates what other right- 
minded men might accomplish in the direction 
we have indicated. The man or men—and the 
women, too—who will move for reforming 
the juvenile vagrants of New York and other 
large towns, will confer on society generally, as 
well as on multitudes of unfortunate children, 
benefits that, like charity, will become doubly 
blest—blessing the givers as well as the re- 
ceivers. 

While on this subject, we cannot refrain from 
referring to the encouraging example at the 
Five Points House of Industry in New York, and 
at another institution which specially aims to 
collect boys from the streets, and, after educat- 
ing them for a time, sending them to situa- 
tions on farms and elsewhere in the Western 
States. Let these and all similar existing in- 
stitutions, in other cities as well as New York, 
be liberally encouraged. But let not Benevo- 
lence be satisfied with what is now being done. 
The means employed are utterly inadequate 
for repressing the evils we mention. There is 
room enough and pressing want for more 
laborers and larger means in this great field 
of charity. And we cannot conclude without 
edding that a portion of the zeal and toil now 
spent in claiming suffrage for women would 
accomplish far more for the welfare of society 
by relieving suffering among the “erring 
sisters,” young and old, who abound in the 
glare of midday as well as in the gloom of 
midnight. 
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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
Some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
Bess Cards, or addresses in full. 








Awertcan impressions of China are chiefly 
derived from missionaries ; we believe every 
American work on China has been written by 
them. The English impressions have come 
from traders. As a consequence, we have no 
broad catholic view of the Chinese in the Eng- 
lish language. This is a subject of regret, 
since our civilization is now thrown face to 
face with what is no longer that of the East, 
but the West. Reflecting men are rapidly 
coming to understand that China is a country 
of far deeper interest than the narrow-minded 
religious enthusiast or the selfish trader have 
represented it. An empire which up to this 
century contained half the people in the world, 
the authentic history of which as a single 
power dates back five thousand years, and 
which, beginning its life as a paternal despot- 
ism, has undergone political and social changes 
without revolution, until it now presents itself 
to us in the form of the most democratic mon- 
archy upon earth—that is a picture of some 
interest. A people who have possessed for 
nearly four thousand years an unchanged writ- 
ten language—and one of whose philosophers, 
more than five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, laid down that golden rule which the 
vulgar believe to be peculiar to Christianity— 
are worth consideration from other than the 
comic side. What is strangest, however, 
about China is the high vitality of the empire, 
for while when Confucius was President of the 


Board of Trade, two and & half thousand years 
ago, the practicé of universal promotion by 
merit had already beer attained ; but the merit 
by which promotion went was of a singular 
kind, inasmuch as it consisted almost entirely 
in adherence to certain forms ; the empire has 
gradually broken through these ceremonial 
rules, until the establishment of the new Col- 
lege of International Law at Pekin has now 
finally destroyed them. With acountry which 
combines with hoary age that government by 
an aristocracy of merit which the Western na- 
tions are vainly seeking to procure, we are now 
brought in contact, and with which our rela- 
tions should be put on the broadest and most 
liberal basis. All Alabama claims and ques- 
tions with Europe become insignificant in com- 
parison with that which rises, with the majesty 
of the Genius from the fisherman’s vase that 
bore the mystical seal of Solomon, on our Pa- 
cific horizon. Let our statesmen study China 
during the sultry summer weather, so as td 
bring reasonable intelligence to the discussion 
of the grave questions our relations with 
that country must bring up during the coming 
winter. 








FROM A HUSBAND. 


FoNDER, tenderer, ever fonder, 
But increase my love can know, 

Fere on earth, hereafter yonder, 
Love with.me must ever grow: 
Loving, you it must be so. 


Dearer, dearer, ever dearer; 
Loved in youth for that fair face, 
Now my heart has seen you nearer, 
That first love to this gives place, 
For your soul’s diviner grace. 


Ah! how sweet was that young passion, 
Caught from fairness, oh, how fair! 
That fed full even from the fashion 
Of the dress you deigned to wear, 
When your beauty sunned the air. 


Oh, the life-quake then that shook me 
When on me seemed turned that gaze, 
When hair, brow, speech or laughter took me 
Captive with a dumb amaze, 
Dazzled with your beauty’s blaze. 


Time that charm has not marred blindly, 
If his touch a harm has wrought, 

Still some rarer beauty, kindly, 
Every fondling year has brought, 
Softer, dearer to my thought. 


How much more than youth was seeing 
Now I love, with heart grown wise ; 
Now the whole dear perfect being 
I have fitlier learned to prize, 
Clear at last to the soul’s eyes! 


Dearer through joys, cares, and sorrows ; 
Known, how well! through smiles and tears, 
Now I feel that all the morrows, 
Hopes and pleasures, labors, fears, 
Bring but knowledge that endears. 








ON AN ENGINE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Ir I had not loved her myself, it might have 
been different with me in the day of trial. Yet 
would it so? Howean I tell? I have all but 
gone mad with thinking on it. A word, a 
smile, they say will change our destiny; a 
touch of the hand. Did a touch of my hand 
that day change the destiny of Matt Deane, or 
would his destiny have been the same whether 
I had lifted my hand or let it lie? In my soul 
I know that nothing could have saved that 
threatened life ; yet whether the killing of him 
was in my hand and heart or not, I have never 
yet dared to question of myself, lest I might 
have that to acknowledge which is worse than 
death. Yet certain it is that, if sin I did, I 
made no profit of the sin. 

As for loving Ally, it is the sole bliss of my 
life to remember that I did so. And who could 
have looked on her and failed to do the same— 
to me, if not to others, as lovely as a blossom, 
and as sweet, that blushing face of hers, that 
bright brown hair, those eyes as dark and soft 
as a dove’s eyes are ; and, more than all, the 
silver voice, the winning way, the smile that 
seemed to smile only on you, and warm the 


was a handsome, smooth-faced, sweet-voiced 
fellow, doing clean clerk’s work, always well 
dressed, every girl’s favorite, As for me, I was 
rude and rough, an engineer Ofi & railway, 
grimy and brown, and coarsely clad. I was fio 
dancing man, while there was no figure too in- 
tricate for. Matt Deane to tread; he had a 
thousand taking arts, and I had nothing save 
plain honesty. But were he standing in the 
flesh before me, I would not change places 


her. 

So I went out fromAlly, a broken man, I 
said to myself, but in truth it was notco. I 
only withdrew, after that, more into my own 
soul, lived more alone, spoke less to any, did 
my work more closely; and ofe uneventful 
year and another went, and I was olde? ii my 
heart than many an old man whose foot is in 
the grave. 

But if the years were uneventful to me, not 
so were they to Ally. A bride, a wife, a 
mother needs must have her life full of dear 
experiences, and if the first bloom of her hap- 
piness had been brushed off by rude fingers, no 
one knew it by any word from her. But pres- 
ently no one needed to know it by any word of 
hers ; it was patent to every one who had eyes 
or ears. Aman cannot neglect his wife cruelly, 
and keep the affair to himself, nor can he besot 
himself in every ale-house that he comes across 
and still remain the same man that his wife 
married in her bloom; nor can he slight his 
work in such wise that his employers weary of 
kind efforts and forgiveness, and at last dismiss 
him, to depend upon such chance work as he 
may happen on, without his wife and children 
suffer many a want and sorrow the while. 

Before a half dozen years there was no long¢r 
any blush nor any smile on Ally’s face; the 
lips were thin and compressed, with much con- 
straint, it may be, of the bitter words that rose 
between them, but which never had escaped ; 
her cheeks were hollow, her eyes were sunken, 
and, though yet so young a woman, there were 
white threads in her hair. I saw her seldom 
enough, for it made’ my heart sore to look on 
her. What hold she ever had upon Matt Deane 
was gone; he had loved her pretty face, her 
color, her dimple: now it was more a. wrinkle 
than a dimple, as if tears had furrowed it ; the 
color, the prettiness were lost; ill-health and 
grief had taken them. He knew his graceless 
actions had wrought the ruin; sight of it was a 
perpetual reproach, if he were capable of feel- 
ing a reproach ; indifference on his part was 
growing to dislike, and she—she was like all 
other women—she loved him yet. She only 
mourned that he cared no more forher. So 
strong was the witchcraft exercised upon her 
that she could find excuses for his every sin, 
and see in him a thousand virtues that lived no- 
where but in her mind. Ah, well, I have often 
thought that the love of a faithful wife must be 
like the love of God, clinging to those to whom 
no other love clings. 

I do not know if in my innermost being I 
would have robbed Matt Deane of this love ; all 
I know is that she was just as dear to me when 
faded and worn, and with the whiteness 
sprinkled on her hair, as when rosy and beam- 
ing with fresh and blooming smiles. I cursed 
him for the grief he gave her. When I saw her 
at the window, following him with such an 
aching glance as he wound his way down the 
bank and out over the meadows, for a day’s 
shooting with his comrades, I could have seized 
him, and have shaken the life out of him with 
the hate I bore him for making hers a burden 
to her. But many a midnight when I brought 
in my express train, and seeing that the fire- 
men had the fires out and the engine stabled, 
sauntered slowly to my room, glad to be free 
of the heat and smoke, and take the cool night 
air in a gush of stillness, I have met Matt 
Deane reeling homeward, or, too far gone for 
that, lying with his head upon the curbstone, 
unable to tell so much as in which direction his 
home lay. I have persuaded and helped and 
lifted, he too ignorant to remember next day 
even that he had seen me, and have gotten him 
home at length upon his own doorstone, and 
have gone away as happy, I believe, in having 
shortened the hours of Ally’s waiting and 
watching and sorrow—almost as happy, I be- 
lieve, as if 1 had been going home to her my- 
self. Little could I understand, never could I 
understand, how any man that Ally loved and 
waited for, delayed away from her so long, 
went home to her at last as Matthew Deane 
went home. 

1 knew, as well as any did, that the times 
went hard with Matt; for living my slow me- 





very blood bounding through your veins. One 
day my heart fell down in me like a lump of 
lead. I did not feel it beat ; it seemed to me 
for a moment that I was dead—yes, dead and | 
damned. It was when, with her own rosy 
mouth, she told me that before long she would 
be the wife of Matthew Deane. 

She had never known that she was anything 
to me beyond the best of friends ; she has never 
known it to this day. And I swear that the 
pang which tore through me at her words—shy 
and happy words—was not so much that she 
was lost to me as that she was cast away upon 
him, a vicious and low-minded man, caught by 
the honey of her pretty face, so like a flower, 
but utterly incapable of learning the depth of 
truth and goodness within her inner nature, 
and perfuming all her ways with sweetness, 
put it to the test though he did. And I saw in 
a cruel flash the suffering held in store by the | 
years that were before her, and the sorrow and 

| 
| 
| 
| 





dismay that were making ready to haunt her | 
life when she should find hr idol clay, and 
| base and trodden clay at that. 

But I said not a word; I only held the little 





hand an instant longer in mine, because I | 
| might take it no more. I tried to smile, and 
|throw no blight upon her happiness while it 
lasted ; but that happiness was like a glamour 
on her eyes, and smile or frown from any out- 
side face had been all the same to her. 
It was no extraordinary affair on the surface 
that she should have loved Matt Deane. He 


thodical life, I had but little call upon my earn- 
ings, and kept my small account at the bank, 
so that I never had to refuse him when he 
asked me a loan, thongh I understood, and he 
knew I did indeed, that it was in reality a gift, 
and when one day there was a mortgagee’s sale 
of the cottage on the bank, I bid.it in for more 
than it was worth, and never asked him after- 
ward for one day’s rent through all. the days 
that he was spared to live in it—too many days 
for her, and yet, alas, she needs must think too 
few. 

The cottage bank was one side of a green 
and turfy hill, through which our railway ran, 
with a garden running up behind it, and sorely 
should I have missed the light there on the 
winter nights when my express was off and I 
ran the regular evening mail. I kept a good 
lookout on the place, running by it as my trains 
did twice a day, and sent carpenters often 
enough to keep it in repair—she never dreamed 
who sent them ; it should have been Matt, and 
Matt it was to her. And often, too, after I had 
seen the garden running to weeds for want of 
the care he would not, and she could not give 
‘t, I have climbed the hill when the town was 


| still, and worked there till the thing was all in 


shape, and the east was gray, and the fireman 
was busy with my engine in the station down 
below. I wondered, sometimes, if in her inno- 
cence she thanked him for doing such a duty, 
and he took the thanks in stupid wonder, but I 
could never know; and thanks enough it was 





with him to-day, for all he had the winning of 





to me to ha¥é been allowed by heaven to ren- 
der her the simple service that might perhaps 
save her and her childrem from the pains of 
hunger yet. 

Sometimes when I had an off-night, I went 
to ses Mra. Deane—I used the name always to 
keep myself in mind of facts as they Were—as if 
there were aiiy danger I should forget! Went 
to see her partly beeause I yearned to do so, 
and partly because their friends were few ; the 
children clambered on my knee, and round my 
chair, and found apples and gingernuts and 
candies in my pockets ; they loved me, at the 
least, and looked for me, and ran to meet me, 
and sometimes, toward the last, I thought that 
she herself seemed glad to see me when 1 came, 
If Matt Deane had but died a natural death—- 
but that sounds strange and savage—no, 
would have made no odds if he had ; it may be 
that I broke the lonely monotony for her, or 
else that in giving pleasure to her children, I 
gave & pleasure too to her; as for myself, I was 
only a shadow between her and the sun, she 
gave a name to it, but if meant nothing to her. 
And that was best, that was best ; for ail the 
bliss of love I would not have Ally otherwise, 
nor have lost belief in my ideal—if that is what 
you call it—for, clad in homespun, faded, sal- 
low, gray, and growing old, my ideal still she 
was, and is; and when I used to leave the 
house with some cool word out of a burning lreart, 
and go my way down the narrow hillside path 
to take the short cut of the railway into town, 
my soul was sore and bitter to leave her there 
in her trouble, and I have thrown myself down 
where none could see, and groveled on the 
ground, with the old love and the ever-present 
pain fighting it out hotly between them, in lone- 
liness, and longing, and pity, and self-pity. 
Well, that was not often; I was master of 
myself most times, and could look into heaver 
and show no quiver of the lip that I was forced 
to stand alone outside. But then Ally’s home 
was no heaven—except so far as she was in ft. 
Sometimes I thought of going away—I wish to 
God I had; but fear of leaving her all unpro- 
tected in the world—for Matt, as I have showm 
you, was but slight guardian to that household — 
kept me chained to the spot, and going my 
round of duty ; duty never exacily tedious, never 
at all exciting, and for want of better, I became 
too much wedded to its habits to care to leave 
them. 

At last, in my long history of unsatisfying 
days and months, there came 4 night that, 
should I live ten thousand years, coukd not be 
blotted from my memory. I was bringing down 
the evening mail train ; it was in the autamn, 
and the express had been discontinued for the 
winter arrangement, so many of our patrons 
living in the city during the winter that the 
express was not needed then. There had been 
a sort of gala day in the city, the visit of a 
President, or something of the kind, so that 
there had been more delay than was usual with 
the excursion passengers getting oif at their 
homes, and I had kept pretty tast running be- 
tween the stations in order to be as much ou 
time as possibie, a rather hopeless task ; and, 
hurried by the conductor, as we were so late, I 
was making good speed over the home-stretch 
into the last station. Every second of those few 
moments is stamped in my brain to-day as if 
with a stencil, and only death and dust can de- 
stroy the dint. There was a full moon that 
night, and though here and there a light cloud 
chased across it, the air was as clear as a crys- 
tal; I could see every stem and leaf in the 
strong brilliance, whose illumination was 
brighter, one might say, even than a sunless 
day; there was nothing but our headlong speed 
to hinder my counting the spikes in the ties, 
had Ichosen. Moonlight ever since that night 
has seemed a mocking and malevolent thing to 
me, the wrong side of the sun, his spell read 
backward ; all evil things, I have fancied, hap- 
pened at the full of the moon, as if the earth 
were then abandoned to its witchcraft. Sud- 
denly, that night of which I speak, in our speed 
we rounded the great bend of Beachey’s hill, 
and were crossing the meadow at its foot ; be- 
fore us, on one side, was the embankment, 
crowned with its cottage, from whose window 
the faint light was shining ; the meadow and 
the river lay along the other side, and the sta- 
tion was nota mile further on. I crowded on 
the steam then, and gave one glance at my 
track ere the look that I always took at the 
lighted window above—a look which was to me 
as:much a habit and a comfort as the devotee’s 
prayer before a shrine may be to him. But as 
I gave that glance at the track, what was it 
chilled my blood, curdled it, froze it, rather? 
Something in the shadow of a cloud, some heap, 
& mass of stone, a cross-tie on the track—on the 
track, to throw us down the steep side of the 
causeway there, twenty feet, into the deep and 
sluggish river flowing through the meadow! 
What fiend had placed it there? For what pur- 
pose? There had never been a single accident 
on that line since I had run there, and now, 
who. was it that could wish to strike twice a 
thousand souls into eternity at one swift blow ? 

The thoughts were only an instant’s, one 
breathless instant’s ; while I gazed, in my hor- 
ror, the deceiving shadow of the flying cloud 
was gone and a flood of light lay full upon the 
spot, and it was no beam, or cross-tie, or stone 
at all, but a living man with his face upturned 
in the moonlight, unstartled, as he lay, by the 
whistles screaming down the brakes, by all the 
thunder of the reversing gear, or the terrible 
tread of the engines—for there were two en- 
gines with the train that night, the business was 
so heavy Asleep, was he? Dead? Whether 
dead or not, presently to be so; for there was 
no power on earth to stop that train then, run- 
ning still, even though reversed—running on 
the down-grade from which we always passed 
into the station withont steam and by our own 
impetus simply. In sin my warning in the 
wild repeated shrieks of my engine ; one would 
have fancied that the glare of the headlight 
and the trembling of the ground would have 
roused him ; if the man were still alive he must 





be too greatly stupefied by drink, or by his fall, 
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or byan agony of terror, to stir hand or foot— 
etupefied at any rate by the merciful act of 
heaven in the face of the fate before him, fate 
as certain as the coming of the next moment. 
It takes time to tell my thoughts, my deeds; 
but it needed none then in the passing ; they 
were instantaneous as you may say, the whole 
thing, tell it allin detail, as Ido; was instant- 
aneous. I had hardly whistled for the brakes 
before I saw the man’s face—shall I ever cease 
to see it? It lies at this moment before my 
view just as distinctly and as awfully as it did 
then, fu the ghastly moonlight,while I thundered 
down upon it—the face of Matthew Deane. I 
knew that there was nO phantom of doubt of 
what must happen, I might, indeed, for my 
part, leap from my engine and desert my post 
at the risk of my own life, but I could not save 
Matthew Deane’s, as he was stretched there, 
unconscigns in his drunkenness; my wheels 
must crush on and grind slowly over him, for if 
we crime to a stop at ail, it could only be after 
we had severed him bone from bone and limb 
from limb, and had passed across the mangled 
mass to @ polnt beyond. Fora moment this 
engine that I loved as a rider loves his horse, 
that I petted, that I cared for and took pains 
never to overtask, that always answered my 
hand docile as a living creature, seemed to me 
to be a breathing, panting monster, vomiting 
flames ; aterrible dragon coiling down upon its 
victim—and then all at once there came a flash 
that almost seorched my brain, and I thought, 
yes, I thought boldly, that in another minute 
Ally would be free for me to win, to win and to 
wed ber for my own, and I was dizzy witha 
surge of joy. Thank God! it was but a flash, 
@ flash that went out as it came in, in horror— 
in horror at the fact, in horrorat myself. For 
with the next breath, and even coupled with 
that horror, there came across me a realization, 
vivid almost as the realization of the flesh, of 
the suffering for which there are no words, 
that the moment coming like a loaded cloud 
was to discharge upon the man, my fellow- 
creature, once my schoolmate and familiar, the 
man that Ally loved, the father of the little 
children who loved me. I grew cold, and my 
beart seemed to burn and beat behind my eyes 
—it was maddening to be there, to be so pow- 
erless to help ; not only that, but to seem to do 
the deed myself. Tell me of the light, the 
lightning—thought is a swifter lightning than 
all the rest. I had but seen the man, and in 


that instant’s seeing had suffered enough to 


grow old upon! 

We were going slowly, but inevitably as doom. 
In the position in which the man lay upon the 
track our motion must be one long and tre- 
mendous agony, sobering him, awakening him, 
murdering him, while it tore up through him 
from heel to jaw ; and there was no help for it ; 
it was to be done, done by the great laws of 
gravity themselves. There was only one single 
thing in my pewer, in the power of any: to 
make the long slow agony a swift one, too 
swift even to be felt ; to let on the whole head 
of steam, put forth all our speed, and in one 
suddem second do the work of sixty and make 
an end of his misery before he could know it 
was begun. 

I never staid to reason or tothink. I raised 
my hand. The brakes were off, every pound of 
steam was on. Wé gave one jump, like an ar- 
row from the string, like a bullet from the 
Ohamber. I thought we were leaping from the 
track, and then I fell in darkness. Butas I 
fell the fireman caught me, took the train in 
band himself and carried it safely into the sta- 
tion. 

I was in a high fever after that for weeks, and 
lay upon my bed whiie others ran my trains and 
went over the road it would have crazed me 
then to look upon. I was not delirious exactly, 
I was simply blind ; as I lay on my pillow there, 
I saw nothing but a bloich of blood upon the 
track for days and nights too many and too 
long to count. I never spoke a word. I seemed 
to myself doomed to silence and darkness and 
perpetual sight of that great bloich of blood 
upon the crack; for to no one could I breathe 
that I believed myself a murderer, and the mur- 
derer of Ally’s husband. Hell begins here, I 
said, for I know that the suggestion of joy and 
gain at the man’s death had come pricking me 
like a spur, a knife ; and then whether I raised 
my hand and let on the steam and made that 
prodigious plunge for pity, and desire to have 
it over for him swiftly, or from eager hate and 
detestation, and longing to have his worthless 
life, and to hurry him out of the world to my 
advantage, in that burning brain of mine I 
could not determine, could not say even to my- 
self. 

Was that suggestion of joy, a murder in 
itself? Was even the hurrying of an inevitable 
act, an act that could not be prevented, was 
that murder? Was that hurrying, perhaps, a 
moral strength that dared the dreadful respon- 
sibility of lessening the horrid pain of that last 
struggle? Or was it certainly a lust or greed 
of happiness that could not wait even a mo- 
ment—but as much murder as though it had 
been the same thing, refusing to wait a year or 
@ life-time? The discrimination was too be- 
wildering for my decision, too nice a judgment, 
too searching a probe ; I could have no nelp, for 
I dared not breathe the doubt to any; and I 
have never azswered these questions to myself, 
though all these years have passed between. 
But in that illness Ally came to me, like an 
angel of light, putting her own sorrow out of 
sight, knowing there were none but hired 
nurses at my side, seeing and hearing that my 
fever was the result of the night's work, re- 
fusing to think of me as driver of the engine 
that had widowed her so dreadfully, but re- 
garding only the fact that that night had 
wrought this evil for me, as well as hers for 
her, and remembering only the old friendship 
and the affection of her children. She came 
into the room, I said, like an angel of light, for 
she was the first thing I recognized or saw ; but 
that sight was a suffering I could not endure ; 
her face seemed to dazzle me into pain; 1 
forgot that she was always Ally ; I only saw her 





in the wife of the man I had destroyed, and to 
have her touch me, wait on me, speak to me, 
look at mé, was torment itself. 

But time is a worker of miratles, By-and- 
by, all that passed, or nearly all; I was well 
again, and cheerful, and at my work once 
more. Smiles came back, too, to Ally’s face, 
roses bloomed there again, though ever so 
faintly ; she had work and comfort—I had seen 
to that; her children remained to bless her, 
and her husband, somehow she felt at last, was 
safe, the old sorrow and shame hidden out of 
sight in a grave. Drawn by a fascination, 
though fatal to my peace, I went to the cottage 
on the hill till going became a habit; she 
thinks in her innocetice to-day that it is hers, 
and forgets that house-owners have a tax to 
pay; her children love me and caress me, and 
in all essential happiness, though we do not 
live beneath the same roof, we are one family, 
Ally has long since ceased calling me brother ; 
from gladsome at one time, she became down- 
cast again, from downcast she settled into quiet 
peace once more. It is no idle boast for me to 
dream that now I could have her for my wife 
on any day I chose to ask her, for that I cannot 
doubt. But that other thing which I doubt so 
much stands like a black and separating shadow 
between us. Some day, perhaps, I may tell 
her the story—and then—I do not know—I 
picture her turning her sweet face to mine, and 
telling me to have no fear, no doubt, that my 
soul is white as hers. But to-day—lI dare not 
make her the judge—I dare not be the judge 
myself—I do not hope—I live alone. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Papers From Over THE WaTeR. By Srncriare 
TousEY. New York: American News Company. 
Consists of a series of letters from Europe, written 
in 1867-8, during a tour, in the course of which the 
author visited France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, and the British Isles, containing clear 
and concise notes of impressions made on the writer’s 
mind by the prominent features on his line of travel. 


Lire or Jerrerson Davis, wits a Secret His- 
TORY OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. By 
EDWARD A. POLLARD. Philadelphia: National 
Publishing Company. 

Devoted principally to the task of proving that to 
the mismanagement and obstinacy of Jefferson Davis 
was owing the downfall of the Confederacy. In one 
respect the title of the work is not sustained by the 
contents. Very little “secret history” is given, 
scarcely anything being told that was not already 
well known, 


Cypner. A Romance. By Mrs. Janz G. 
AUSTIN. New York : Sheldon & Co, 


A novel of extraordinary power, combining with 
wonderfully close delineation of characier all the 
mystery and dramatic perfection that go to make up a 
story of surpassing interest. Fuli of action and 
bordering closely on the sensational, its pages are 
yet marked by a true elevation of sentiment. Mrs. 
Austin well deserves her place among the first and 
best of American writers of fiction. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Taking the Oath to the New Spanish Con- 
stitution. 

On the afternoon of June 17, amid the firing of can- 
non and the vivas of the Cortes, Marshal Serrano 
was duly installed in the Regency of Spain, and, in 
the presence of a brilliant assemblage, took the oath 
to the new Constitution. The troops throughout the 
country have also had the oath of fidelity to the Consti- 
tution administered to them with great solemnity. At 
Barcelona the celebration was conducted with the ut- 
most enthusissm, The palace before which the people 
assembled, as well as the platform reserved for the 
officials, was handsomely decorated with flags, shields 
and loyal devices, The Constitution was read to the 
troops amid loud acclamations, when the genera) 
commanding asked the soldiers to swear loyally to pro- 
tect the new Constitution. In the evening the whole 
town was illuminated, and a complete /éte testified to 
the satisfaction of the people. 

The Bermuda Ficating Dock. 

The operation of taking out the Bermuda Foating 
Dock is remarkable, even in these days of gigantic en- 
terprises. Such an undertaking as that of towing this 
enormous mass several thousands of miles across the 
Atlantic, with all the hazards from wind and wave, 
must be viewed with some anxiety; but every possi- 
ble precaution has been taken, and if the weather be 
only propitious, this feat will be safely performed. 
The Bermuda Floating Dock, built for the British Gov- 
ernment, is the largest floating dock in the world. Its 
dimensions are: Length inside the caissons, 333 feet; 
length over all, 381 feet; width inside, 83 feet 9 inches; 
width over all, 123 feet 9 inches; depth, 74 feet 5 inches, 
It is divided longitudinally into eight water-tight com- 
partments, each of which is subdivided into three 
smaller compartments not water-tight. On the 23d 
of June the Bermuda was towed from Sheerness, 
through the Black Deep and Bullock Channels, to- 
ward the Downs. The pilots having been landed at 
Dover, the Bermuda proceeded down Channel en 
route for Porto Santo, in tow of the Northumberland 
and Agincourt, the Terrible, with steam up, being 
towed astern, for the purpose of steering the dock and 
counteracting its yawing propensities. The Medusa 
and Buzzard preceded the “tow,” to warn off any 
vessels that might approach the track. It isexpected 
the Bermuda will be safely moored in its own harbor 
by the end of August. 


Lubras Fishing, Australia. 


The Gipps Land lakes are a favorite haunt of the 
few aborigines still existing within this colony, and, 
as they abound with fish, a means of livelihood is 
provided which does not greatly tax their sluggish 
energies. The burden of the work falls upon the fe- 
males, and is prosecuted in small bark canoes of vari- 
ous forms. Toward evening they set off in their frail 
barks, which they propel with slight poles, using 
them either to push into the muddy bottom or to pad- 
die, but this last operation is also performed with 
small pieces of bark held in the hands. The scene 
illustrated is on Lake Tyers, near the mission station 
of the Church of England, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Bulmer, and the party of lubras belong to the 
Tambo tribe, which numbers now little over thirty 
souls. 

The Review at Windsor. 

The Queen entertained the Viceroy of Egypt with a 
review of five thousand troops, comprising the house- 
hold cavalry, the Life Guards, the three regiments of 





Foot Guards, and some of the Royal Artillery, in 
Windsor Great Park, on Saturday, June 26th, A pon- 
toon bridge was laid across the Thamés, at Datchet, 
ih ten minutes; on the morning of the review, i the 
presence of the Queen, thé Viceroy of Egypt, and 
Prince Christian. As soon a8 the bridge was com- 
pleted, three battalions of Guards, ohe of the Grena- 
diers, and two of the Svots Fusiliers, marched over it 
to a place to rendezvous. At four o’clock the line 
was formed, and shortly after marched past the royal 
standard, where, in a carriage, sat the Queen and her 
Oriental guest, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the rest of the royal party. The review was brought 
to a close with a series of manceuvres displaying 
movements of an imaginary battle, 


Mount Elephant, Central Australia, 


Mount Elephant, which is known also by the namé 
of Mount Clark, is in the western district of Victoria, 
and situate eight miles west of Lismore, and ten miles 
east of Darlington, Lismore and Darlington being 
two Small toWnships forming the centre of an exten- 
sive pastoral locality, and having alluvial goldfields 
in their vicinity. This mount forms one of a@ group 
of extinct volcanoes, comprising the Clove? Hills, 
Mount Moorat, Mount Shadwell and Mount Fyans, 
about seven miles to the southeast, commencing a 
chain of salt lake reaching a distance of thirty miles 
south to Lake Korangamite. The soil affords fine 
pastare, and is but lightly timbered. The crater is 
now partially filed up and overgrown with foliage. 
It is also the haunt of emus, wild fowl, etc. The geo- 
logical formation is basaltic lava. 


The Insurrection in Cuba. 


On the Ist of June the Spanish volunteefs at 
Havana attacked the palace of the Captain-General, 
intent on taking vengeance upon Captain-General 
Dulce, because he had refused to comply with their 
demands for the illegal execution of all prisoners 
concerned in the revolution, A mob of several thot- 
sand demanded the heads of Dulce and General 
Palaez, who had been removed from his command at 
Puerto Principe. The demand was supported by the 
Spanish volunteers, who regularly besieged and im- 
prisoned the Captain-General in his own palace, 
stationing a guard at the doors. The mob was finally 
dispersed by the announcement of General Dulce that 
he had turned over the governorship to his second in 
command, and would himself set sail for Spain, 








THE MAST HOPE, ERIE RAILROAD 
DISASTER. 


A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred on the line 
of the New York and Erie Railroad, on Wednesday, 
July 14th, which resulted in the death of nine persons, 
and the injury of many others, besides the destruction 
of a large amount of baggage and railroad property. 
The scene of the disaster is a station named Mast 
Hope, situated about sixteen miles to the west of Port 
Jervis, and nine miles beyond Carr’s Rock, the local- 
ity of the terrible accident of last year. 

The night express train which left New York city at 
6.30 P. M. on Wednesday, loaded with emigrants and 
a number of other citizens, was due at Mast Hope at 
a little before 12 o’clock, midnight. At Mast Hope a 
freight train had the track at avout this hour, but was 
directed by telegraphic orders to run off on a side track 
until the express train should pass, 

The engineer suddenly awaking from a comfortable 
nap, and presuming, it is supposed, that the express 
had gone by, reached out and pulled the throttle of his 
engine, and the train slowly moved forward on to the 
main track. The engine had just reached the “frog,” 
and stood partially on the main track, diagonally toit, 
when the express train rounded the curve at a tremen- 
dous rate, and, quick as lightning, crashed into the 
freight engine, completely shattering the two loco- 
motives, and pushing the forward cars on the passen- 
ger train into a heap of ruins. The passenger loco- 
motive was overturned, scattering the fire through the 
splintered wreck, which speedily ignited and blazed 
up into a brilliant conflagration, 

Those of the passengers who were able crawled 
from the wreck, and immediately set themselves to 
work to extricate their less fortunate fellow-passen- 
gers. The scene was heart-rending in the extreme, 
The people of the village speedily gathered at the 
scene of the disaster, and rendered every assistance 
in their power to the car-loads of suffering humanity 
that had been thus suddenly landed in their midst, 

Among those killed was Benjamin B. Hallock, 
Universalist minister,of No, 329 East Fourteenth street, 
New York. 

A young German, Carl Baer, at the investigation, 
swore that his father was instantly killed, and also 
that an unknown German family of five met the same 
merciful fate, thus escaping the lingering torture of 
slow death by fire. 

The remains of the bodies were taken to Lacka- 
waxen, Pa., where an inquest was commenced on the 
following day. 

After the examination of many witnesses, the 
coroner’s jury retired, and at the close of an hour’s 
deliberation, presented their verdict, which was in 
effect, that the collision was caused by the reckless- 
ness of James Griffin, the engineer of the freight 
train No. 39, in drawing his train out of the switch 
before train No. 3 had passed. The jury exonerated 
all other persons from blame, 

Immediately upon the rendition of the verdict a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of James Griffin, 
and placed in the hands of the sheriff, who arrested 
him at Salamanca on a charge of manslaughter, and 
took him to the Milford jail to await trial. The pri- 
soner confessed that he had been asleep, while tend- 
ing the switch. 

We are under obligations to Mr. James Selden, of 
Mast Hope, who labored incessantly to relieve the 
wounded, for courtesies extended our artist. 





VALUE OF GOOD WIVES, 


We are not about to write a homily on the 
duty of our wives; our sex have more frequently 
done this than pointed out the duty of husbands— 
duties which, we fear, are fully as often neglected as 
those of the wife. We commenced this article to re- 
mind men that they have no friend so entirely true to 
their interest as the wife. It is, therefore, more safe 
at all times to advise and counsel with their best 
friend, in preference to those who are less interested 
in our welfare. A distinguished man once said that 
he never prospered in any enterprise where he had 
acted against the advice of his wife. Misfortones, or 
the result of bad speculations, always bear on her 
most heavily. Her interests are inseparably identi. 
fled with his own. The ready perception and timid 
caution of woman make her, especially to the im- 
pulsive and adventurous, peculiarly qualified to check 
the rash and impetuous act, 





Many @ man whose fortunes are broken weuld 
have been in a happy and prosperous condition had 
he ilstetied to the better counsels of the now afMiicted 
partner of his troubles, A true-hearted wife is also 
our best friend in adversify, even when imprudence, 
itteapacity, or folly, or perhaps our vices, have 
brought it aport ts. Instead of reproaching him, she 
clings to afi@ encourages him; her words of comfort 
and good cheer revive his hopes and his courage, and 
he is often able to tetrieve his fortunes. At worst, 
with st¢h a friend, he holds ap his head, LT ay «poe 
manfully the difficulties of his let. His position in so- 
ciety may be —— P fess reversed ; and those who 
flattered and looked Uf to him, may Low him by 
coldly. A heartless world leaves him to hie fate, orhe 
may even be sneered at and frowned upon by those 
whom he once considered too meat and unworthy to 
be admitted to his society. However cold and heart- 
less these, he is sure he has one dear friend; one bo- 
som, one heart is true to him ; that friend fs his wife. 
After the toils of the day, after perhaps being buffeted 
off by those who were his sunshine friends, how reviv- 
ing to his sinking spirits to mingle his soul with the 
dear one Who has ¢elung to him in weal and woe. 
What 4 cordial are her words of comfort, when all 
Without fs dark, in this beus of cutee surely, 
he is to him God’s messefiger of mercy. 
: While thé true-hearted wife is all this and more to 
her husband, do t¥6 do well in all important matters 
ot to consult so intétested and faithfal a friend? 
We repeat what we before said—the wife is our own 
safest aiid West adviser. The family is a little state ; 
let those at thé heed of this little state mature all their 
plans by mutual, kindly, and wise counsels, and there 
will be fower wrecks of tite hopes of individuals and 
of families, Husbands, you wilt lose nothing, but 
ain much, by trusting more td that dearest and 
Best of all earthly friends, the person Whom you have 
selected from all the world to be your [ffe-long com- 
anion. Sir Walter Scott, and the great Irish orator, 
aniel O'Connell, at a late period of their lives, 
ascribed their success in the world principally to their 
wives, Were the truth known, theirs is the history of 
thousands, 








THE SULPHUR MINE OF POPOCATEPETL. 


Many years ago, a wealthy German merchant, 
résiding in Mexico, became embarrassed in his affairs 
through gpetnlation, and after am honorable struggle 
he failed. The teverse of fortune appeared to him 
irreparable, no consolafory hope was to be seen on 
the horizon of the blank desert of his future life. He 
despaired, His existence had become an insupport- 
able burden to him, and he resolved to be rid of it. 
Still he shrank from casting the disgrace of suicide 
on @ name borne at home by honorable relations ; 80 
he devised a plan which would accomplish his purpose 
without creating suspicion of his having had suic' 
intention. 

Over the crater of Popocatepet! hangs a dense cloud 
of sulphurous vapor, which issues in volumes from 
the depth of the abyss. Any near approach to the brink 
of the crater produces a suffocating sensation on every 
one who has ascended so far. A descent into the crater, 
therefore, was considered to be certain death, All 
this was well-known to him ; so he mentioned to his 
friends his intention to havé & trip up the mountain, 
and he set out for it. 

On the various slopes of the mountain are some 
villages of the aboriginal Indians. From the last of 
these he took two guides, with ropes and poles and 
other articles used the ascent, and so reached the 
summit. There he ordered his guides to plant two 
poles crossways on the brink of the crater, a9 he 
wished to explore the interior, In vain they tried to 
dissuade him, He merely told them to wait for him, 
and, on his , to haul him up ; then, shutting his 

es, and compressing his mouth and nostrils, he 
descended by the ropes into the yawning chasm. 

His senses were in whirl, his brain reeled, and the 

ression on his respiratory organs made the terrors 
of death palpable. Still he persevered, and, clutching 
the rope convulsively, he continued his desvent, when 
lo! on @ sudden, all oppressiveness vanished, he felt 
it to be a pure respirable atmosphere, ald in a few 
moments more he stood on firm ground ! 

He opened his eyes, and here he was indeed in 
another world. An immense.dome of glittering 
yeilow crystals, forming figures of infinite variety, 
was lit up by innumerable pale blue flames flickering 
from cornices, from arabesques, and from deep re- 
cesses, or playing in increasing and decreasing jets on 
the walls of this unearthly hall, whose dome was 
propped by huge fluted columns of a glassy polish, 
resembling giant bundles of reeds, 

For a moment, our hero, stupefied and astonished, 
doubted the evidence of his senses; for a moment he 
thought he had entered on another shade of his exist- 
ence; that all around him was unreal, shadowy, & 
delusion of his whirling brain. But a dim glimpse of 
the distant opening above him, through which the 
white vapors whirled in ascending spirals, and amid 
which, at moments, the clear sunlit atmosphere shone 
like a diamond, reminded him of the world above, 
and he then understood the world around him. 

He now saw that he was in a cavern of sulpnur- 
formation, an inexhaustible mine of sulphur-crystals 
and flor-de-azufre: his speculative spirit revived, 
for he perceived at a glance what immense wealth 
could be derived from what he now saw around him. 
A boundless horizon of hope now expanded in his 
heart, and while his — filled with tears of gratitude 
to his forgiving God, he gave the signal to be ed 


up. 

Mie now perceived that only very near the mouth of 
the crater the vapors became compressed and suffo- 
cating, and that immediately below there was an at- 
mosphere perfectly pure and salubrious, This mine 
of sulphur soon yielded him an immense fortune, and 
he returned to his own country a richer, and perhaps 
a better man. 

This mine of sulphur is worked to this day, and ap- 
pears to be exhaustiess, At the brink of the crater, 
where the hero of our tale descended, are still to be 
seen, the two cross-posts by means of which he effected 
his descent, 








We neglected to give credit to J. W. Black, 
of Boston, for the fine photograph of the equestrian 
statue of Washington erected in the Public Garden of 
Boston, and dedicated July 3. Our engraving of the 
statue was from Mr. Black’s photograph, the pedestal 
being from drawings by Hammatt Billings, of the 
same city. 








Tue Tracepy or Quoratrons.—‘‘ Macbeth ” 
abounds with stock quotations to a greater degree 
than even “Hamlet.” Here are afew which are as 
“familiar as household words” : 


“When shall we three meet again?” 


“TI dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 


“Throw physic to the dogs.” 


“Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer 
cloud *” 
“The time has been that when the brains were out 
The man would die,” 


“There is no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face.” 


“That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


And a number of others equally well-known, but 
which to quote would fill a column. There is an anec- 
dote told of an elderly lady who had never been ina 
theatre, or seen a play performed, being once induced 
by her son-in-law to witness a performance. The play 
was “Macbeth.” At the end she was asked how she 
liked it. Her reply was, “Very well; but it is all 
quotations.”’ 
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THE THIRD NATIONAL CAMP MEETING OF THE M. E. CHURCH, AT ROUND LAKE, SARATOGA COUNTY, N. ¥.—THE DISCOURSE BY BISHUP SIMPSON, JULY lltH.—-sEE PAGE 311. 


LA CROSSE TOURNAMENT AT PRES- | beaten the following clubs : Gananoque, 1867 ; 


| Kingston, June, 1868 ; Caledonia Club of Mon- 

COTT, ONTARIO. | treal, at Ogdensburg, N. Y., July 4, 1868; 
Montcalm Club, Ottawa, August 10, 1868; the 
Ottawa Club, September 28, 1868 ; Buffalo Club, 

| September, 1868; Toronto Club, September, 


1868; a record that an enemy or rival club | Battalion, which enliveneu the tournament 
must admit is respectable, to say the least. | with their choice music, started ‘‘ Cheer Boys, 
The grand stand was filled, the roads were | Cheer,” and the first game opened. 

crowded, six thousand spectators awaited the Greek had met Greek, and Greek seemed to 
struggle, among whom were over one hundred know it. The championship of the world was 
Indians and squaws. The band of the 56th | the stake, and the champions seemed alive to 
that fact. Time was called, the ball started, 
and alas! for Prescott, on an Indian’s stick. 
But a few bounds from Walsh, a heavy check, 
a struggle, centre field rushes in, and a loud 
cheer greets Tyner as he skirts the field toward 
| the Indians’ goal. Rally whites, rally Indians. 
The ball passes the goal on a high throw from 
Ward, and again a red-skin’s stick carries the 
ball past centre-field. Black Fox throws quick 
and straight for the Prescott goal, but Dubruille 
| wards it off nicely to Fitzgerald, who gives one 
of his prize throws half the length of the field, 
| where another struggle ensues. “ Steady Pres- 
cott,” cries Captain Walsh ; ‘ Ugh-wah,” is as 
near as we can get to the directions of the 
chief. The struggle is fierce, the red man is 
wild, the game uncertain. But a neat pitch 
from Frazer gives Melville the ball, and like a 
bullet from a well-pointed Enfield, it flies to the 
Indian goal, on! on! yes, through, had not a 
red-skin with a hyena yell and reindeer leap 
caught the ball in his band. Foul was called 
and the game stopped. The umpires meet, the 
foul is admitted, the sinner ruled out. The 
Indians leave the field, undress, or rather dress, 
and decide they won't play. The Prescott cap- 
tain won’t claim the foul—he will play 12 In- 
dians or none. Indian says “ No.” “ We will 
play you 12 to 14,” is cried by Prescott. “No.” 
“10 to 127” “No.” The excitement is great, 
but the active committee keep the crowd back. 
The Indian chief acknowledges his champion- 
ship is lost—Prescott can beat them—he will 
play in a month hence. Not to disappoint 
the spectators, the Prescott Club agree to play 
young St. Regis, who are ready on the field. It 
appears the old and young St. Regis clubs are 
on scaiping terms, so when the old club saw the 
young ’uns entering on the field they rushed to 
their tents, jerked on their uniform, and told 
the committee they would finish their match. 
- ’ save This was agreed to, and again the rival cham- 

ben known favorably for nactecn year 2th A = a SIR Pom ced” Pat how diferent tis rom the 
Champion club of the world ; and their oppon- Th \A, CE ee = —— a beta a ‘Seon eo — signs of 
*nts, organized as a club only two years, have ' nig ris, 5 i ee a —_ dent, keen =~ 
Won distinction on many fields, never having | Miss IDA LEWIS IN THE LIFE-BOAT RESCUE, PRESENTED TO HER AT NEWPORT, B I, JULY OTH. | Collected, * al is again ying around—it 
Muffered a defeat from a white club, and have SEE Pace ‘11. is opposite the Indians’ goal. Rally, Pres- 








La Crosse is a game originated by the In- 
dians, but it has been adopted by the Cana- 
dians as their national game. To play it suc- 
cessfully, great strength, powers of endurance 
and skill are required. Twelve men on a side | 
are employed. One club has its goal at one | 
end of the field, the other at the opposite. The 
goals are six hundred feet apart. The goal is 
marked by two flags, six feet apart, on staffs 
six feet high. The ball is of india-rubber, two 
and a half inches in diameter. The objective | 
point of the play is to put this ball through the 
goal of the opposite party. The ball is caught, 
handled and thrown with an instrument termed 
& la crosse. This is a stick about four and a | 
half feet long, bent at lower end, and provided 
With a raw skin netting. The ball must be sent 
through the goal from the centre of the field. | 
When play is called, the ball is taken to the | 
centre of the field, and “faced,” i. ¢., placed 
between the la crosses ofa couple of combatants, | 
and started. The other men are stationed 
through the field. Each side has a man at its 
goal, who is denominated the goal-keeper, to 
keep the ball from passing through the goal. 
When the ball comes near the goal the keeper 
is reinforced, as circumstances may require. 

At the tournament which commenced at 
Prescott, Ontario, on Dominion Day, July 1, 
five first-class clubs were entered for the first 
prize, to wit : Pres¢ott, of Prescott ; Ottawa, of 
Ottawa ; Shamrock, of Montreal, and Old and 
Young Indians, of St. Regis. Prescott beat Ot- 
tawa and the Shamrocks. The Old Indians 
beat the Young Indians and Shamrocks up to 
the second night of the tournament. 








Championship of Canada. 
Prescott vs. St. Regis Indians. 
This match, for the championship of the 
World, was played on Saturday, the third day 


of the tournament, between the holders of that 
championship, St. Regis Club, and the cham- 
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cott,” is cried by the captain, and after 39 min- 
utes of hard contesting, success crowns the 
Prescott players. The Indians look dispirited, 
the whites fresh andeager. Time iscalled, and 
in 24 minutes Ward has got the ball on his 
stick, he dodges Black Fox, escapes a savage 
check from Ransome which nearly broke his 
arm, and carries the ball to within 10 feet of 
the goal, when a powerful accurate throw puts 
it through and again crowns Prescott with a 
game. 

Again the ball isfaced. The Indians enter on 
the game with all their savage ferocity: they 
slash and cut, but of no use; they yell and 
whoop, but of no avail. Smith takes a throw 
intended for an Indian, dodges his check and 
tosses the ball easily to Tyner. The latter, too 
crowded for active service, tosses it to Fair- 
bairn, who gives a splendid throw on the ram- 
parts. Melville steals the ball from his check 
and throws to Ward, who runs behind the In- 
dian goal. “Rally, Prescott!’ “Rally, In- 
dians!” All the players surround the goal, the 
ball is falling in front of the Indian goal, every 
eye upturned, every stick ready—a rush in, a 
crowd, a guiding push from Frazer's stick, and 
in 9 minutes from the start of the game, Pres- 
cott are champions of the world. The band 
plays, the spectators rend the air with cheers, 
whites and Indians shake hands, and the tour- 
nament closes by a procession in which victors 
and vanquished join. 

The following are the names of the Prescott 
twelve, with their positions on the field: Cap- 
tain, J. M. Walsh; Goal-Keeper, J. Dubruille ; 
Point, T. Fitzgerald ; Cover Point, J. Fairbairn ; 
Defense Field, J. Gore, R. Walsh, J. Major; 
Centre, J. Tyner; Home Field, W. Frazer, 
J. Smith, J. Latimer; Home Men, W. Wardand 
T. Melville. 








A SUMMER SCENE, 


Frve graceful willows drooping low 
Do seem to kiss the brook, 

Where, swaying with the waters’ flow, 
Fair lilies upward look. 


"Midst velvet mosses, dewy greer, 
The pearl-like daisies dwell, 

The wild rose of the forest, I ween, 
With perfume fills the dell. 


And gleaming through the arching trees 
Smiles down the deep blue sky ; 

Through waving branches doth the breeze 
Like harp olian sigh. 


The brook’s low song is sweet and sad, 
In happy summer hours, 

As if it too full joy forbade, 
Mourning for spring’s dead flowers. 


And half in shadow, half in sun, 
Blue starry blossoms grow ; 

Dumbly they tell me, one by one, 
That love, life’s truth should show. 


And oh! the sunshine glad and free, 
Clasping in sweet embrace ; 

Each blushing flow’ret und each tree 
Kisseth the brooklet’s face. 


And as the sunshine steals the dew 
That weighs the blossoms low, 
Some happiness, unsought and new, 

Dries human tears that flow. 


And when the angr 7 winter wind 
Down cometh, shrieking loud, 

The blossoms lying dead to find, 
And heav’n o’erhung with cloud, 


Then will the willow branches bare 
Trail in the frozen brook, 

And the dead lilies, once so fair, 
No more toward heaven look. 


And so we know life’s light must fade, 
Youth’s glow of rapture die ; 

Yet of earih’s tears are rainbows made 
To glisten in the sky. 








ISsy’S ENGAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


SunwyBroox was in a fix. Rumor after ru- 
mor arose and was circulated ; and just as popu- 
lar opinion decided it to be correct, up sprung 
another, and the last was nowhere. It was cer- 
tainly very trying to that gossip-loving com- 
munity (and nowhere will you find a village 
more given to gossip than Sunnybrook) ; very 
trying to the nerves, and very exciting to the 
feelings—very tantalizing and very strange. 
But despite the reports of a hundred chatter- 
ing tongues, and the prying of twice that num- 
ber of eager eyes, Sunnybrook could not arrive 
at the truth, conld not find out whom Isabel 
Hawthorne was really going to marry. “ But 
what had Sunnybrook to do with the question 
at all?” asks the reader. Ah! what indeed, 
dear friend—dear city friend, [ should have 
said, for the question itself betrays your iden- 
tity. No village resident would perpetrate such 
a remark ; for don’t we know, we country folk, 
that nothing escapes village gossip, true or 
false? And, therefore, can’t we enter into, or 
at least surmise, the excited state of Sunny- 
brook society? Some affirmed that Isabel had 
been seen walking in Lovers’-lane with a cer- 
tain cousin of hers, from a neighboring town, 
who came down to Sunnybook rether oftener, 
it was surmised, than cousinly affection war- 
ranted ; but then Isabel had said, over and 
over, that she would never marry 4 cousin ; and 
Hope Tindale was poor besides ; so only a minor 
portion ésyored Hope. Then there was Ever- 
leigh, who was handsome ; and Dunn, who was 
rich; and dashing Frank Fearsby, who was 
both. Each of these had been coupled with 
Isabel, and each in ¢ugp had been discarded, 
Gor not the most vigilant watchfulners could de- 
tect the slightest partiality in fayor of either. 
True, Isabel had often been with Everleigh— 
there was the concert last Christmas, and the 


floral féte in August ; but then Harry Dunn lent 
her books, and gave her hothouse flowers in 
winter—(did not handsome Ned afterward dis- 
cover that her bouquet at the concert came 
from Harry’s conservatory), and was her com- 
panion during that long day in N woods. 
And, though very plain, Harry was rich; and 
Isabel liked luxury, she said, and she often de- 
clared no one thought of Harry’s plainness, he 
was so kind and clever. As for Frank, feariess 
Frank, everybody knew that he always declared, 
“whenever he married, it would be Isabel ;” 
still, with good looks and riches in his favor, 
Frank somehow did not make way with Isabel, 
at least Sunnybrook thought not—so the ques- 
tion remained open. Was there ever such a 
puzzle ? 

Meanwhile Isabel, or Issy, as she was more 
frequently called, went on her way much as 
usual ; save that her merry laughter, that would 
ring out, despite every effort to restrain it, 
grew more and more frequent and not less joy- 
ous at each fresh blunder of the match-making 
coterie ; so that some few opined that she was 
heartwhole after all; and so she was, heart- 
whole, but not quite fancy-free. 

“But who was Isabel Hawthorne ?” I hear 
some one ask. Well, then, dear reader, Isabel 
was the only unmarried daughter of Nicholas 
Hawthorne, of Sunnybrook, a gentleman of 
moderate means, who formerly practiced as a 
surgeon. No one in Sunnybrook was more re- 
spected than was Mr. Hawthorne, and certainly 
none more beloved at home, and appreciated 
abroad, than his daughter. Issy was not a 
beauty, though some thought so ; yet there was 
a charm about her that won admiration and 
kept it. Some said it was her eyes, some her 
manners, others her smile ; Ned Everleigh said 
it was ‘“‘her way of looking up at you ;” per- 
haps it was the varying expression of her face 
—but it certainly was not the features. 

And Issy was not a flirt, though you may 
have imagined so from Sunnybrook gossip ; 
but indeed, dear reader, in spite of appear- 
ances Issy was not a flirt. True, she laughed 
and talked alike to all her admirers—so-called. 
She used to say she liked them all, and was not 
going to sit up prim and conscious because 
Sunnybrook had chosen to vote them lovers ; 
indeed, she declared they were all mistaken, 
for not a word of love had any of them breathed 
into her ear. 

So she kept on her way, a little willful, per- 
haps, and a little wrong, but meaning right. 

If the others were not lovers, Harrison 
Young was, and what is more, Issy knew it, 
though she would have done anything sooner 
than own it; perhaps she disclaimed the idea 
all the more because in her heart of hearts 
there lurked a wee bit of regard for him—re- 
gard that must have sprung up in very contra- 
diction, for all Sunnybrook scouted the notion 
that he could possibly be the favored one. 

Harrison Young was neither han@some nor 
rich. Three years ago, when he came to Sun- 
nybrook, he was in the enjoyment of a hand- 
some income, and, therefore, had relinquished 
his profession; but there came one of those 
reverses of fortune that are continually occur- 
ring all the world over, and he was left with 
only a small portion of his former wealth. He 
was plain, too. but he was clever, and could, 
when he chose, be very agreeable. Years be- 
fore he came to Sunnybrook he had been jilted 
by a young lady to whom he was engaged, and 
since then he had affected to despise all such 
folly, and fancied himseif proof against fascina- 
tion until he was introduced to Issy. Inter- 
ested, in spite of himself, he made the most of 
his opportunity, and Issy’s charms so won upon 
him that very few succeeding meetings changed 
him to a devoted lover. But pride stepped in; 
the more he loved, the more he shrunk from 
disclosing it; there were so many who loved 
her, and what hope had he that Issy would re- 
turn his love? No! he could not be accepted, 
and he would not be refused, so he kept aloof in 
apparent unconcern, and Sunnybrook was 
blinded—all but Issy. 

How ie it that Cupid is so capricious; seldom 
lending his presence where it is most looked 
for, and surprising us when least expected ? 
Especially contradictory must he have been 
when he visited Issy’s heart ; not all the beauty 
of Everleigh, nor the kindness of Harry Dunn, 
nor the lively wit of Fearsby, effected half so 
much execution as one glance of Harrison’s 
eye—one tone of his voice; she pined, and 
then she loved him. If only Sunnybrook could 
have known ! 

And so matters went on, Harrison met Issy 
at various times, and always paid her attention ; 
he was too proud not to do that, though he be- 
lieved in his heart that she favored Everleigh. 
Poor Harrison! What would he not have given 
to think otherwise ; and what would not Issy 
have given? I fear she almost hated the Sunny- 
brook clique for so misconstruing other atten- 
tions; and yet they were nearer the truth than 
Issy. Gossip does sometimes hit the mark, and 
so Issy found. 








CHAPTER Ii. 


I sar, Everleigh, old fellow, will you be there 
to-night ?” 

** Where ?” 

“Why, at Dunn’s; he’s giving a ‘do,’ in 
honor of his sister’s wedding, he says, but it’s 
my belief he’s doing it to please Issy Hawthorne. 
You're going, aren’t you ?” 

** No,” shortly returned his companion. 

Fearsby (for it was he) stared at Everieigh in 
amazement. 

** Really ! that’s news for Sunnybrook.” 

Everleigh turned faint. 

“T gay though, Ned—why, Ned! you look as 
solemn as a funeral! What’s up, old friend? 
*Pon honor now, if it wasn’t you, and therefore 
a thing impossible, I should say you’d been 
jilted.” 

“And so I have,” flashed Ned; “I'd have 
believed it of anybody sooner than her, though ; 
and yet, confound it all! I can’t hate her for it ; 





I wish | could, it would be some consolation.” 





“You don’t say so? But what's the lady’s 
name? bad taste she must have—come, Ned, 
own up.” 

“T believe I’m a simpleton, but since I’ve be- 
gun I may as well make a clean breast of it. 
You know well enough, though, who it is—at 
least you might. You're pretty deep in the 
same quarter yourself. Perhaps you are the 
‘other’ she talked about?” eying Frank 
fiercely. Frank colored. 

‘You mean—what do you mean ?” 

“Just this: Issy Hawthorne refused me half 
an hour ago.” 

* Tmpossible !” 

“So I flattered myself, but it’s a fact. ‘Pre- 
vious attachment’ she said. Frank! you are 
not—but that would be too bad.” 

“No, no! Iwish I was. I meant to ask her, 
though, to-night : but if you fail I need not hope 
to succeed,” said Frank, dolefully. 

“Oh! you know a great deal depends on elo- 
quence; yours is the right sort, the eloquence 
of riches ,” said Everleigh, bitterly. 

“Nea!” 

“Nay! Iwas unjust. I’m not fit to talk just 
now; 80 good-by. Look in to-morrow, and 
tell me how you come on. I’m off.” 

He went accordingly, and Frank fell into a 
brown study as he proceeded homeward. The 
December wind whistled through the trees, 
swaying the leafless branches up and down, 
and across the bridle-path to Sunnybrook ; com- 
ing and going in fitful gusts, not much unlike 
the commotion in Frank’s heart. 

“To call her a jilt !” he mused ; “ how dared 
he! and I to stand by and hear it so tamely. 
She isn’t a jilt, no matter who says it.” 

And he looked round fiercely, this brave 
lover; but a blow from a branch, swept along 
by the blast, taught him to walk more warily. 

“T can’t understand it,” he resumed ; ‘‘ she 
always seemed to like Everleigh better than 
any one, except—myself I was going to say, 
but I believe I was never very sure of that; 
and now—I wonder if she would have me ?—but 
the ‘other’! it couldn’t be Dunn? I’m as rich 
as he is, and better-looking, I know ; but wo- 
men are queer sometimes, Anyhow, I'll end it 
to-night. If she says ‘no,’ Til shut up the 
irange and join Huntly at Cairo; and if it is 
the other way, why then, cf course But 
what was that Ned said about ‘eloquence’? If 
it should be so! Pshaw! Ned didn’t mean it 
really—he couldn’t. Oh! bother,” as the wind 
whirled off his hat. He caught it again, and in 
his preoccupation forgot to replace it. “I 
wonder would it be best to write? I’ve half a 
mind to do it now,” as he halted on his door- 
step. “If I could only see her I would.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Fearsby.” 

Frank turned, and there was Miss Hawthorne 
on her pretty Arabian. 

“ Good-morning,” he stammered ; “ very cold 
to-day, Miss Issy.” 

“Indeed! I thought you were finding it 
rather warm,” laughingly responded Isabel, 
glancing at his hat. 

“Yes, I meant ” then suddenly aware of 
the truth, “‘I—I beg your pardon.” 

“ Pray don’t, Mr. Fearsby,” said mischievous 
Issy. “I suppose it is the new fashion Mrs. 
Hill was telling us about, and really I rather 
admire it, on a windy day especially. Good- 
morning.” And Issy cantered off, leaving 
Fearsby overwhelmed. 

“What a nuisance! I’m always putting my 
foot in it. Was she laughing at me? I don’t 
care,” ringing the bell. ‘I won’t write after 
all. I'll do it by ‘word of mouth’ at the ball 
to-night.” 

‘“* Did you speak, sir ?” inquired James, obse- 
quionsly. 

‘“* Yes; shut the door, and bring me a cigar.” 











CHAPTER IIl, 


Unper the mistletoe! Who does not re- 
member it? Who has not joined the circle of 
merry dancers? Quadrille, waltz, gallop— 
waltz, gallop, quadrille. Ah,me! I remember, 
only last year. Where was I? Oh, I was 
going to say it was New Year’s eve, and the 
party at the hall was just at its height. All 
Sunnybrook was there, at least “‘ everybody 
that pretended to be anybody,” besides all the 
notables within ten miles. Only Everleigh was 
missing. 

Hope Tindale was there, forming one of a 
group of choice beaux who loitered in a corner 
quizzing the arrivals. Fearsby was there; his 
handsome face unusually serious. Harry Dunn, 
of course, was there, conversing with a dark- 
haired beauty, the star of the evening. (She 
is Mrs. Henry now, dear reader). And Issy 
was there. How sparkling she looked that 
night! Just then she was being talked to by 
Harrison Young. 

“‘Miss Hawthorne, now comes the Adonis of 
the ball—‘handsome Fearsby,’ Sunnybrook 
calls him.” 

“ Well, isn’t he?” 

“Oh yes! I admire him, and I see you do. 
What it is to be handsome !” meditatively. 

“ What it is to be cynical !” retorted Issy. 

“T dare say. You ought to know. When is 
the wedding to come off ?” 

“What wedding ?” 

* Yours and Adonis’s.” 

Issy pouted, 

“Mrs. Hill says,” continued Harrison, “that 
Frank has come off victor, and all the others 
have resigned. I don’t see Everleigh here. 
How does he bear it 7” 

“Don’t !” said Issy, nervously. “I do wish 
you would be serious,” 

“Am I not? I wish—— 
Adonts want—you ?” 

“Issy” (Harrison winced). 


But what does 


“Miss Haw- 





thorne, if you are not engaged ” bowing to 
Mr. Young. 

“Certainly not,” said Harrison, with bitter 
emphasis, 


“Then may I have the pleasure of dancing 
with you?” To Issy. 


“] shall be very happy. What is it? A 





gallop. Oh, delightful !’ with empressement ag 
they passed Harrison. 

Poor Harrison ! 

I rather fancy Frank had some dim intention 
to broach the subject of his thoughts during 
the gallop. He found, however, that it would 
scarcely be wise to do so ; indeed, I doubt if he 
would have been able to make himself heard 
distinctly. But the gallop eame to an end, like 
everything else (except perpetual motion), and 
then Issy herself most innocently gave him the 
opportunity he wanted. They were promenad- 
ing in the conservatory, and Issy made a full 
stop before a myrtle. 

‘* How delicious! I am so fond of myrtle.” 
Then, as she canght sight of an orange-tree in 
full bloom, said: “Oh, Mr. Fearsby, what a 
beauty! Wherever can Mr. Dunn have hid it 
before? Isn’t it lovely !” 

d'hen Frank found his tongue and “ improved 
the occasion ;” but you are mistaken, dear 
readers, if you think I am going to tell you 
what he said—you must imagine it for your. 
selt—I only know he asked her to marry him, 
and Issy managed to make him understand that 
she could not; that he behaved beautifully 
under his disappointment, and did not utter 
one word of reproach, though he said he could 
not remain any longer; and with a nervous 
grasp of the hand he left her standing still in 
front of the orange-tree. 

Poor Issy! Her ideas were in deplorable 
confusion. Here were two of her friends 
turned lovers. What had she done, and was it 
her fault? and had they misconstrued her 
frank friendship into encouragement? These 
were some of her thoughts as she stood there 
gazing through the yellow blossoms into va- 
cancy. 

“Enjoying a vision of the future, as seen 
through a vista of bridal blossoms, Miss Haw- 
thorne ?” asked Harrison from the doorway; “is 
it permitted me to enter?” 

Issy hurriedly withdrew from the suggestive 
flowers. 

‘Where is Adonis? Surely he is here! 
Gone, do you say? Then I must do my best to 
atone for his absence ; though, were J in his 
place——” 

Issy bent her eyes on a beautiful camelia she 
was pulling to pieces—“ Well, Mr. Young ?” 

“Nay, it boots not to suppose a position I 
may never fill,” and a shade of proud sadness 
crossed his face. 

*“Why not?” . 

‘Because love and marriage are for the 
handsome and the rich, not for the poor; be- 
cause once in my life I trusted and was de- 
ceived ; and because the only one I could have 
loved—nay, I did love—has chosen another 
lot.” 

The leaves of the camelia fluttered to the 
ground, and Issy stood with clasped hands and 
bowed head ; but a rosy blush tinged her cheeks, 
and a tiny smile parted her coral lips, making al- 
together a fair vision of maidenhood, Har- 
rison’s momentary glance deepened into a fixed 
scrutiny as a sudden suspicion of a blessed 
truth dawned on him. He took her hand, and 
said in tones low and unsteady, with deep 
emotion : 

“Miss Hawthorne—Isabella—forgive me if I 
am wrong, but I must know my fate from your 
own lips. Oh! Isabella, it is youl loved. I 
want words to tell you how long and how hope- 
lessly—but must speak now. Ina few weeks I 
leave Sunnybrook. It is yours to say whether 
I ever return. Have you no answer? Not one 
word, Isabella? Then it isa dream, and have 
I loved in vain ?” 

For all answer, Issy’s bowed head drooped 
lower and lower till she rested her blushing 
face on his arm, 

* . * * * * 

When the news of Issy’s engagement trans- 
pired, Sunnybrook experienced a shock of 
astonishment that baffled all attempts at de- 
scription. It was some time before any one 
recovered breath enough to discuss the pros 
and cone of the case ; indeed, even at this day, 
after a lapse of months, and though Issy, now 
a blooming bride, is expected down to spend 
Christmas at home, I doubt if Sunnybrook has 
ever satisfactorily comprehended the reason of 
her choice. 








THE LOVER'S MISTAKE. 


“Wert, colonel, what engrosses your 
thoughts so entirely this morning? The last 
new fashion for vests, the price of Macassar oil, 
or the misfit of your last primrose kids ?” 

“Come, Minnie, don’t be satirical. I’ve a 
perfect horror of satirical women. There’s no 
such thing as repose in their presence. One 
necds to be always on the defensive, armed at 
all points, and then, like as not, some arrow 
will pierce the joints of hisarmor. Be amiable, 
Minnie, and listen tome. I want a wife.” 

“You! a man of your resources! Clubs, 
cigars, fast horses, operas, concerts, theatres, 
billiard-rooms! Can't account for it,” said the 
merciless Minnie. ‘Had a premonitory symp- 
tom of a crow’s foot, or a gray hair? Has old 
Time begun to step on your bachelor toes ?” 
And she leveled her eye-glass at his fine figure. 
“Want awile,do you? I don’t see but your 
buttons, and strings and straps are all tip-top. 
Your laundress attends to your wardrobe, your 
maitre @hétel to your appetite; you've nice 
snug quarters at the — House, plenty of 
‘fine fellows’ to drop in upon you, and what, 
in the name of the gods, do you want of ‘a 
wife’? And if it is a necessity that is not post- 
ponable, what description of apron-string does 
your high mightiness desire ?” 

“‘ Well, then, negatively, I don’t want a liter- 
ary woman. I should desire my wife's thoughts 
and feelings to centre in me—to be content in 
the little kingdom where I reign supreme—to 
have the capacity to appreciate me, but not 
brilliancy enough to outshine me, or to attract 
‘ outsiders.*” 

“T like ‘hat because ’tis so unselfish,” said 
Minnie, with .ock humility. “Goon,” 
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“ You see, Minnie, these literary women live 
on public admiration—glory to see themselves 
in print. Just fancy my wife’s heart turned in- 
side out to thousands of eyes besides mine, for 
dissection, -Fancy her quickening ten thousand 
strange pulses with ‘thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.’ Fancy me walking meekly 
by her side, known only as Mr. Somebody, that 
the talented Miss condescended to 
marry. Horrible! Minnie, I tell you, literary 
women are a sort of nondescript monsters, no- 
thing feminine about them. They are as am- 
pitious as Lucifer; else why do they write ?” 

“Because they can’t help it,” said Minnie, 
with a flashing eye. ‘' Why does a bird carol? 
There is that in such a soul that will not be 
pent up—that must find voice and expression ; 
a heaven-kindled spark that is unquenchable ! 
an earnest, soaring spirit whose wings cannot 
be earth-clipped. These very qualities fit it to 
appreciate, with a zest none else may know, 
the strong deep.love of a kindred human heart. 
Reverence, respect, indeed such a soul claims 
and exacts ; but think you it will be satisfied 
with that ? No! it claims the very treasure you 
would wrest from it—love! That there are 
vain and ambitious female writers is true ; but 
pass no sweeping condemnation ; there are lit- 
erary women who have none the less deserved 
the holy names of wife and mother because 
God has granted to them the power of express- 
ing the same tide of emotions that sweep, per- 
chance, over the soul of another, whose lips 
have never been touched ‘ with a coal from the 
altar.’” 








‘Goop-MORNING, colonel,” said Minnie ; 
“how do you like that lady to whom I intro- 
duced you last evening ?” 

“Like her? I don’t like her at all—I love 
hor! She took me by storm! Minnie, that 
woman must be Mrs. Colonel Van Zandt.” 

“T thought she’d suit you,” said Minnie, not 
trusting herself tolookup. ‘She's very attrac- 
tive ; but are you sure you can secure her ?” 

“Well, I flatter myself,” said the colonel, 
glancing at an opposite mirror. ‘I shall, at 
least, ‘die making an effort’ before I take 
‘no’ for an answer. Charming woman! fem- 
inine from her shoe-lacings to the tips of her 
eyebrows; no blue-stockings peeping from 
under the graceful folds of her silken robe. 
What a charming life a man might lead with 
her! Her fingers never dabbled with ink, 
thank heaven! She must be Mrs. Colonel Van 
Zandt, Minnie !” 

She was Mrs. Colonel Van Zandt. A week 
after their marriage, Minnie came in, looking 
uncommonly wicked and mischievous. 

‘What a turtle-dove scene !” said she, as she 
stood at the door. ‘*Do you know, I never 
peep into paradise that I don’t feel a Luciferish 
desire to raise a mutiny among the celestials ? 
And apropos of that, you recollect ‘ Abelard,’ 
colonel; and the beautiful ‘Zeluka,’ by the 
same anonymous writer; and those little es- 
says by the same hand, that you hoarded up so 
long? Well, I’ve discovered the author—after 
a@ persevering investigation among the know- 
ing ones—the anonymous author with the signa- 
ture of ‘ Heloise.’ You have your matrimonial 
arm around her this minute! May I be kissed 
if you haven’t !” and she threw herself on the 
sofa in @ paroxysm of mirth. ‘Oh! colonel, 
‘ Marry a woman who has just sense enough to 
appreciate you, and not brilliancy enough to at- 
tract outsiders! Fancy my wife quickening ten 
thousand strange pulses with thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn! Fancy me walk- 
ing merely by her side, known only as the Mr. 
Somebody the talented Miss conde- 
scended to marry!’ I declare I’m sorry for 
you, colonel.” 

“Laugh away, Minnie. You might have 
played me a worse trick—for instance, had you 
married me yourself! ‘ Heloise’ or Amy, ’tis 
all one to me, so long as I can call her wife. 
I’m quite happy enough to be willing you should 
enjoy your triumph; and quite willing to sub- 
scribe on my knees to your creed, that a wo- 
man may be literary and yet feminine and lov- 
able ; content to find her greatest happiness in 
the charmed circle of home.” 











The Third National Camp Meeting of the 
M. E. Church. 


Tue third national camp meeting of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States was 
inaugurated at Round Lake, Saratoga county, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, July 6, and ceased on Friday, the 16th. 
The special design of this meeting was to awaken a 
deeper interest in the doctrine and experience of 
Christian holiness. The attendance, and attention 
manifested throughout the entire proceedings, must 
have fulfilled the most sanguine anticipations of the 
friends of the cause. The police arrangements were 
excellent, and the utmost decorum was preserved 
during the meeting. The exercises were conducted 
with an earnest spirit, and much interest was added 
to the occasion by the presence of several very promi- 
nent gentlemen of the Methodist Church. On Sun- 
day, July 11, a grand love-feast, attended by over 
6,000 persons, was held in the principal building, at 
which encouraging reports of the welfare of the de- 
nomination in the different States were received, and 
addresses delivered by at least 250 persons, At the 
close of the feast, Bishop Simpson preached a most 
impressive sermon to an audience estimated at nearly 
12,000, 

The meeting was brought to a close with appropri- 
ate exercises of devotion and thanksgiving. 


- - 








Life-Boat Presentation to Miss Ida Lewis, at 
Newport, R. |. 


Tue most notable feature of the celebration 
of the Ninety-third Anniversary of our National In- 
dependence at Newport, R. I., was the presentation 
of an elegant life-boat to Miss Ida Lewis, the Grace 
Darling of America, as a token of appreciation of her 
heroism in rescuing two drowning soldiers near the 
light-house at Fort Adams, in March last. The boat, 
which is named the Rescue, is of the finest workman- 
ship. She is fourteen feet in length, two feet four 
inches in breadth, and sixteen inches deep, The ma- 
terial is cedar, white oak, and black walnut, the cox- 





swain board being of the latter wood, with the name 
of “ Rescue,” carved in satin-wood. She is painted 
& pure white, finished with a gilt stripe. She has 
two beautiful silk flags, is carpeted with Brussels, 
and her fastenin’s are all of wrought copper, not a 
particle of iron being used in her construction. The 
Rescue was built by Thomas D. Stoddard, of Provi- 
dence, R. L, and cost upward of $250, 

After being paraded through the streets several 
times, the boat was stopped in the centre of Washing. 
ton Square, and Miss Lewis, Colonel T. W. Higginson 
and Francis Brinley, formerly President of the Boston 
Common Council, were handed into it, The latter 
gentleman then made the presentation address, which 
was responded to, on behalf of Miss Lewis, by Colonel 
Higginson. 

Mr. Sheffield, on behalf of the Narragansett Boat 
Club, presented Miss Lewis with an elegant rudder 
yoke, made of rosewood, with solid silver mounting 
and German silver socket and crimson cord and 
tassel. It bore the following inscription, handsomely 
engraved : 


‘Presented to Miss Ida Lewis by the Narragansett: 
° Boat Club, . 
. Providence, July, 1869. 
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Mr. Brinley also presented two silk flags from Cap- 
tain Kenny and the officers of the steamboat New- 
port. The same gentleman also contributed a minia. 
ture anchor of galvanized iron, with cable, a set og 
elegant cushions, boat-hook, and velvet carpet, and 
are to add further a third flag and boat awning. 

In the afternoon the Rescue was launched from the 
Long Wharf in the presence of a vast crowd. 

Miss Lewis was dressed in a black gown and a red 
Garibaldi sack, fastened by a leather belt round the 
waist, and appeared a little fluttered at the trial she 
was about to undergo. It may be mentioned here 
that she is of a very slight figure, and has never 
weighed more than 103 pounds, even when in the best 
condition, so that her endurance and strength are the 
more remarkable. Amid cheers, waving of handker- 
chiefs, and booming of cannon, the beautiful vesse} 
glided through the crowd of other craft, and urged by 
the quick but vigorous stroke of the fair oarswoman, 
it sped toward its destination, the Lime Rock Light- 
house. 








Counting Money at the Sub-Treasury Office 
in Wall Street, N. Y. 


Genera BurrerriEe.p recently, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Van Dyck, expressed a wish to Secretary 
Boutwell that an official investigation might be in- 
stituted for the calculation of the assets of the Sub. 
Treasury. The secretary complied with the request, 
and dispatched the following gentlemen from Wash- 
ington to arrange the matter : Messrs. Guthrie, Moore, 
Baker, and True. They were selected from the Trea- 
surer’s corps of assistants in Washington, and were 
in every respect well adapted to enter upon the work 
they have now concluded. P.C. Calhoun, Esq., Presi. 
dent of the Fourth National Bank, was also requested 
by Mr. Boutwell to aid and represent him in the matter, 
Hon. E. Haight, the President of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth, represented ex-Treasurer Van Dyck, and 
President White, of the National Currency Bank, 
General Butterfield. In the meantime, W. H. Camp, 
Esq., Manager of the Clearing-house, gathered to. 
gether some Afty rapid accountants from various 
moneyed institutions in the metropolis, and the Sub- 
Treasury also added nine experts to this number. 
Everything now being arranged in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the work of counting began on the afternoon of 
Friday, July 2, and the whole of those engaged in the 
work plunged in medias res. The immense stocks of 
currency were first attacked, and the labor of count- 
ing commenced, under the immediate superintendence 
of the bank presidents and the other gentlemen de. 
tailed to assist in the operation. 

The result, which was eminently satisfactory, 
showed that over $30,000,000 had thus been counted, 
and it was found to coincide with the figures pre- 
viously furnished by Mr. Van Dyck. The paper cur- 
rency, ranging in denomination from $1 to $1,000, was 
gone over with considerable dispatch, first by the re- 
presentatives and assistants of Mr. Van Dyck, and 
then by those of General Butterfield, the whole thus 
being gone over twice with the utmost care, so that 
no mistake could possibly be made, 

After a short cessation of a few hours the corps of 
experts began their operations on the specie, and con- 
tinued hard at work and with their characteristic en- 
ergy from nine in the morning up tiil late in the after- 
noon, until the laborious and entire task was finished 
about ten o’clock on Saturday night. Al) the gold 
and silver was counted twice over, piece by piece, and 
then weighed, after which a detailed analysis or re- 
cord was made of each bag, which will again serve to 
illustrate the careful and business-like manner which 
characterized their labors in this matter. Nearly 
$70,000,000 of gold and $500,000 of silver were thus 
manipulated. There were, in addition to this, bars of 
gold to the value of $3,000,000, which had to be 
weighed, counted, and returned to their proper places. 
To say the least, it was a very onerous and laborious 
task. 

The work being completed, the grand total of the 
assets was found to amount to one hundred and 
two millions seven hundred and ‘wenty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-eight dollars and twenty. 
nine cents ($102,727,648.29). It is believed that the 
Treasury had never before such a large amount of 
funds at one time in the New York vaults. 








Trial of Marriott’s Aerial Steam-Carriage 
“ Avitor,” at San Francisco, Cal. 


A rrrat trip of an aerial steam-carriage—the 
invention of Mr. Frederick Marriott, of San Francisco, 
Cal.—took place in that city on Friday, July 2, in the 
presence of the constructing engineers and a large 
number of citizens, Mr. Marriott has been studying 
aerial navigation for eighteen years, and has now 
completed a carriage in which, he claims, a quick pass- 
age may be obtained between distant points in the 
air with perfect safety. 

The carriage, which is merely a large working 
model, is a balloon, shaped like a cigar, both ends 
coming to a point. It is thirty-seven feet long, eleven 
feet from top to bottom, and eight feet in width. These 
are the measuremenis at the centre of the balloon, 
from which point it gradually tapers off toward either 
end. Around the balloon lengthwise, and a little be- 
low the centre, is a light framework of wood and cane, 
strongly wired together and braced. Attached to this 
frame, and standing up as they approach the front of 
the carriage, are two wings, one on either side, They 
are each five feet wide at a little back of the centre of 
the carriage, and do not commence to narrow down 


until they approach the front, where they come toa 
point. These wings are made of white cloth, fastened 
to a light framework, which is braced securely by 
wires. The main frame is secured in place by means 
of strong ribbons which go over the balloon and are 
attached to corresponding portions of the frame on 
the other side. To the frame at the hind part of the 
carriage is attached a rudder or steering gear, which 
is exactly the shape of the paper used in pin darts, 
four flanges at right angles. This, when raised or low- 
ered, elevates or depresses the head of the carriage 
when in motion; and when turned from side to side, 
guides the carriage as a rudder does a boat. At the 
centre and bottom of the balloon is an indentation or 
space left in the material of which it is built, in which 
the engine and machinery are placed on framework. 
The engine and boiler are very diminutive specimens, 
but they do their work handsomely. The boiler and 
furnace are together only a little over a foot long, four 
inches wide, and five or six inches in height. Steam 
is generated by spirit lamps. The cylinder is two 
inches in diameter, and has a three-inch stroke, The 
crank connects by means of cog-wheels, with tum- 
bling rods which lead out to the propellers on either 
side of the carriage. The propellers are each two- 
bladed, four feet in diameter, and are placed in the 
framework of the wings. The boiler is made to carry 
eight pounds of steam, When not inflated, the car- 
riage weighs eighty-four pounds. The balloon has a 
capacity for one thousand three hundred and sixty 
feet of gas. When inflated and ready for a flight, it 
is calculated to have the carriage weigh from four to 
ten pounds, 

On the occasion of the trial trip, which took place in 
a large room of the Avitor Works, at Shell Mound 
Lake, steam was raised, and the carriage, obeying its 
propellers, rose several feet from the floor, and 
started forward at rapid pace. Persons having the 
guys in hand stopped it at the end of the hall, and 
turning it around, it sailed back. While yet the 
machine remained, as it were, perfectly dormant, 
resting upon the floor with less than sufficient buoy- 
ancy to raise itself—requiring additional aid to relieve 
it from connection with earth—the machinery was 
put in motion and the propellers commenced their re- 
volutions. At once life was imparted to the whole 
body, and it rose promptly and gracefully and took, 
its flight into the air under guidance of the rudder, 
thus establishing the astounding fact that it had 
power and could fly, and giving proof that the grand 
problem had been solved. The carriage mounted 
nearly to the roof with a firmness and steadiness 
equal to the movements of an ocean steamer on 
smooth water. The guests cheered long and loud, 
and many fairly danced with delight at the success, 
The trip back and forth was performed several times 
with the same success. 








Dedication of the Washington Monument, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monpay, July 5, was a particularly festive 
day for the school children of Philadelphia, Pa., for, 
in addition to the exercises usually attending the an- 
niversaries of American Independence, the city au- 
thorities lent them their assistance in dedicating a 
beautiful monument, reared in memory of the 
“Father of his Country.’”” The subscription for this 
elegant work of art was commenced in 1859, and the 
amount of its cost, $6,500, was contributed almost en- 
tirely by the children of the public schools. The 
statue is the work of an American sculptor, Mr. J. A. 
Bailey, and is located in front of the State House. It 
represents General Washington when in the prime of 
life, resting his right hand upon a large book, while 
the left grasps the t of a small sword, as usually 
worn in the days of '76. The dress is the beautiful 
citizen’s garb of that period. The statue is of white 
marble, eight feet six inches in height, resting on a 
block of Virginia granite taken from the Richmond 
quarries, ten feet in height—the whole weighing six 
tons. The dedicatory exercises consisted of appro- 
priate music and addresses by Henry D. Moore, Esq., 
George F. Gordon, President of the Monument Asso- 
ciation, his Honor Daniel W. Fox, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, who received the handsome present of the 
children on behalf of the city, and Bishop Simpson. 
The services were very impressive, and were enjoyed 
by the youthful donors with a hearty relish, 








Church of Christ, Aurora, Ill., Rev. J. E. For- 
rester, Pastor. 


Tue Universalist Church of Aurora, IIl., was 
organized August 14, 1842, with fourteen members, 
the first meetings of its struggling existence being 
held in the public school-house for nearly two years, 
during which time the pulpit was filled by various 
clergymen, but had no settled pastor. 

In 1851 the society built a small frame church, in 
which it grew and prospered for thirteen years, when 
the building was sold in 1864, and the society occu- 
pied for three years one of the spacious halls of the 
city, until the completion of the large and elegant 
church building in which the society now worship. 

This church edifice is one of the largest in the inte- 
rior of Illinois, h. ving an audience-room 97 x 55 feet, a 
basement of the same size for Sunday-school pur- 
poses, two library rooms, @ ladies’ parlor, kitchen 
and pastoral study. The tower is 150 feet high, 

It is built of stone, in the Norman style of architec- 
ture, and presents a beautiful and .mposing appear- 
ance in its exterior, and is most elegantly and artis- 
ticalty finished in the interior, one of its chief articles 
of beauty and attraction being a magnificent organ 
of 36 notes compass, which is pronounced by musi- 
cians one of the finest instruments in the West, 

The pastor, the Rev. J. E, Forrester, D. D., was 
born December 8, 1828, in Orange, Mass., and was set- 
tled in the ministry at nineteen years of age, at Read- 
ing, Vt. 

In 1854 he accepted a call from the First Liberal 
Church in the city of Erie, Pa., over which he pre- 
sided for ten years, refusing during the time many 
calls from Eastern cities, as well as from the cities of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Pittsburgh, Pa., in the West. 

In 1860 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and in 1863 he accepted the call of the Universalist 
society of this city, since which time the society has 
been singularly prosperous, growing in numbers, 
strength and influence, 

Of large social feeling, mingling freely with the 
people, he is very popular with the masses, and isa 
recognized leader, whether at the social gathering or 
at the public meeting where the people are to be 
roused to action, a8 was the case during the late war, 
in which, as an organizer of companies at home, he 
did signal service to the Union cause, He has also 
rare oratorical power, and his time of late years, 
when not engaged in his clerical duties, is largely 
spent in the leoture fleld, within which he enjoys a 


SIFTINGS, 


Tre Virginia State Educational Convention 
is in session at Lexington. 


Tue low lands in Canada, between Mon- 
treal and the “ line,” are fooded with water. 


Tere are four persons living in Durham, 
Conn., who are each upward of ninety years old. 


A case of cholera ia said to have taken 
place in this city. Doubtful. 


Tne President is enjoying his cigar at Long 
Branch. 


Tue speculators ask eleven dollars a ton for 
coal in Boston, 


A son of the Viceroy of Egypt is astudent 
at Oxford College, England, 


CHINAMEN are emigrating to Oregon. Two 
hundred of them were landed there a week ago, 


One of the chambers in the Mammoth Cave, 
Ky., has been fitted up as a ball-room. “The light 
fantastic’ has tripped therein to first-class music, 


A course of lectures by prominent “ agita- 
tors and reformers,” is one of the summer entertain- 
ments of Boston. 


Tuere is at present no sickness on the 
quarantine grounds of an epidemic or endemic char- 
acter. 


Tue mission to China has been respectfully 
declined by Mr. Howard, to whom Secretary Fish had 
tendered it. 


Perer B. Sweeny, who undertook a trip to 
Europe for the benefit of his health, writes home that 
he has greatly improved. 


Fo.ry’s statue of George Peabody will be 
ae in London, in a few days, by the Prince of 
e8, 


Captain Wma. H. Wruson, a well-known 
shipmaster, who had crossed the Atlantic 140 times, 
died in Boston the other day. 


Weston, the pedestrian, is at Fredonia, 
N. Seo preparing for his great walk across the conti- 
nen 


Mount Wurrtney, in California, is declared 
to be the highest mountain in the United States. The 
peak is 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, 


Tue inventor of the Berdan rifle is in St, 
Petersburgh, where he is seeking to introduce his gun 
to the notice of the Russian Governn cnt. 


A cEeNTURY-PLANT—Cactus grandiflora— is 
in full bloom on the estate of T. T. Davis, Adams 
county, Mississippi, at the present time. 


Severat little ‘girls in Lowell, Mass., held 
a fair for the benefit of a sick soldier, The little ones 
realized for the poor man $82. 


Tue prelates summoned to Rome to attend 
the Ecumenical Council are beginning to arrive there. 
The Patriarch of Jerusalem is announced. 


Tue inhabitants of Jamaica are asking of 
the British Government the passage of an act , 
tablishing the Episcopal Church in that island, 


Water and sewage have been decided upon 
eeerey by the citizens of Poughkeepsie, by 


Tue arch in the Cambridge tunnel, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, twenty-two miles east of 
Zanesville, fell in with a great crash on the 13th inst. 


Tue new Constitution of Servia has been 
pois and is received with much enthusiasm 
y the people. 


Prince AxBert is about to visit Canada. 
“The trooly loil” of the Dominion are in ecstasies 
over the anticipated event. Snobbery is on the rice, 


A Curnesr comic singer is announced in a 
London theatre. He sings both in English and 
Chinese, and is named Chee-Mah. 


A creat revival has taken place among the 
Orthodox Friends at Richmond, Indiana. Large 
numbers of prominent citizens and fashionable ladies 
have joined the society. 


Boats are about to be placed on the Hud- 
son and East rivers, to run up and down as far as 
Manhattanville on one side and Harlem on the other, 
touching at the principal points along the route, 


Emicration from the islands of the Sguth 
Pacific ae to the Sandwich Islands is, com- 
mencing. cargo of man-eaters arrived at Hanolulu 
a few days ago. 


Tue exploring party to survey the way for 
the. Northern Pacific Railway starting from St. Pau 
Minnesota, left Minneapolis on the 10th inst., and wil 
be absent between sixty and seventy days, 


Tue length of the Pacific Railroad is such 
that a couriship begun in Ohio was consummated in 
&@ marriage vefore the two travelers reached the end 
of their route, 


Feats of a very perilous character per 
formed on the trapeze by a child four years old are 
cards for a traveling circus in England. The papers 
denounce the performance in good set terms, 4 
upon the authorities to put a stop to it, : 


Ir is declared that observations made b 

physicians in some parts of Texas show that while 
the natural growth of the white race has been unim. 
peded, the colored people have diminished by mor. 
tality and emigration about ten per cent. in four years, 


On Chloride Flat, saysa White Pine pabli- 
cation, a miner has built for himself a cabin out of 
chunks of high grade chloride ore, estimated at $2,000 
a ton. The house is 10 feet square, and the rock in 
its wall, if crushed, would yield about $75,900, 


Rusint, the great tenor singer,is at the 

head of a singing-school, and president of a repupii- 

= club in — and the equally great Tamber- 
sk, an avowed monarchist, is superintende 

gun factory in Madrid, ” oe 


Tue corporate authorities of Dresden hare 
passed an ortmance prohibiting the burghers from 
imprisoping birds upon any pretext, In consequence 
of ibis law all the pets and feathered songsters of the 
city were recently libera 


“THe Woman's Rightists” held a two days’ 
convention, on the 13th and 14th of July, at Sarateca 
Result of the sessions: Twelve speeches by Susan B. |. 
four by Mrs, Norton, and two by Mrs. Burleigh. a plat. 
form was adopted in which the “ monster man ” was 
“ literarily ” scarified. 


Tue artesian well at the St. Louis County 
Farm, Missouri, has reached a depth of three thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one feet and seven 
inches, at a cost per foot im depth for the past five 
weeks of $88.40, The County Court will shortly de- 








wide-spread popularity, 


termine whether to comtinue or abandon the furth- 
sinking 


of the well. 
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EDITH. 


On Ly to hear her voice, 
When the pure breath that doth its sound com- 


pose 
(Sweet as the fragrance of a fresh bud-rose), 
Comes with a gentle cadence in its tone, 
And speaks of friendship she is pleas’d to own ; 
To hear this is for me 
Supreme felicity, 
And I rejoice. 


To look into her eyes 
(Books that ean tell such charming histories, 
Bright orbs where dwell such wond’rous mys- 
teries !) 
And watch them melt, and drops of crystal 
bleed, 
At a sad story, or at some brave deed, 
Emit quick sparks of fire, 
Must make true souls aspire 
To high emprise! 


To see her turn and speak 
To some poor cripple-beggar in the crowd, 
With simple grace, her thoughtful features 
bow’d 
In humble def’rence to his wretched state— 
To mark her precious sympathy elate 
The broken castaway, 
Might move lost souls to pray 
For one so meek. 








WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN ? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAS IT A GHOST?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Bur Atwood held this belief in Brownlough’s 
guilt as a black, hidden bolt for future use, 
and though in this last interview they spoke 
together long and confidentially, the wily plot- 
ter gave no sign to the miserable wretch that 
he suspected him ; and yet Brownlough knew 
that Atwood knew him to bea Danite. Their 
conversation need not be repeated, but it was 
of plans, or, rather, the machinery of Atwood’s 
plan, and that gentleman, with becoming fore- 
thought, plied the experienced rover of the 
wilderness with questions as to route and mode 
of traveling and camping out, and many mat- 
ters more. All needful information was given 
by the Mormon, and when Atwood rose to 
leave he was fully charged with all the needed 
knowledge to guide him over the long route 
that lay before him. Atwood gone from the 
room, and the door made fast, the Mormon 
commenced to pack his clothes ; few they were, 
but among them was one of peculiar shape and 
hue. This he up, and as he 
did so enane weeweee of repugnance at 


handling rn, Gk i eodeunae, 
— e coat-si “ ” he. 
“not out “4 . soap and 
it these apparent asant 
‘ i in erasing them? No; 
those spc never wash out either from the 
sleeve of the coat or the heart of the owner. 


“He said I must be ready in two days from 
this, and that I must travel with them and pilot 
them to the city of the Saints. The Saints! 
What an infernal farce! Saints are slain ; they 
don’t slay. Saints give; they do not rob. 
Saints pray, they don’t blaspheme. Saints go 
to heaven, not to hell. Oh, ho, what a joke! 
Out there, killing is common, and it don’t 
bring such twitches as it does here, where there 
is too much law, and too many lawyers and 
sheriffs, and police scoundrels, that are paid to 
scare and catch. This city is not like our city, 
and it is getting too hot for me. There, the 
snow mountains keep the blood cool and steady, 
and they have caves and hiding-places for the 
man who takes the law in his own hands. 
Why did that Devil Prophet send me here to 
put that German out of the way, and bring his 
wife back to him? The one is done, but the 
other I cannot do, for I must fly at once. At- 
wood’s wife will answer as well, and better.” 

He rang the bell, ordered his bill, and soon 
that crimsoned man, with his crimsoned bag- 
gage, was out of the house, and driving for the 
train that through the live-long night will bear 
him, with the rest of its motley freight, in 
safety beyond the reach of justice. Let him 
go, but not escape. 

Meanwhile Mr. Atwood is busy with his mul- 
tifarious preparations, still savage against his 
wife, and jealous with the jealousy of a liber- 
tine or an imbecile, and Mrs. Atwood has 
burned Harrison’s letter, and Mary has seen her 
brother, and he has told her that Brownlough 
had gone, and that his going was a sudden 
thing, and she tells Mrs. Atwood this news, not 
knowing that he had left the city until Mrs. 
Atwood, sending Mary to Mr, Harrison with a 
note, that gentleman discovers that Brown- 
lough has left directions with George Williams, 
the bookkeeper, to have his letters forwarded 
to him at St. Louis, Missouri. Late that even- 
ing, Atwood, in a brief interview, told his wife 
that they are to be accompanied by a gentle- 
man familiar with the country, and Mrs, At- 
wood knew that he meant Brownlough, and 
Harrison is convinced that the Mormon is the 
murderer of the man found in the Elysian 
Fields, for this is the note we saw him reading 
in the sixteenth chapter, the contents of which, 
with all the circumstances of its discovery, he 
had communicated to Mrs, Atwood: 


“Great Sart Lake Cry. 
“To Carl Berkmeister : 

“Be on the watch, for the Council have sent 
after you their bloodiest tool, Brownlough. He 
will follow you like a hound. Keep your poor 
wife out of his clutches. Keep out of his pistol 
or knife range. They pursue you for apostacy, 
and her because she is handsome. He sus- 
pects that some one has warned you, and may 
be he suspects me. You did well to leave. Go 
to Hoboken, and put up at No. —, and keep 
quiet, and all will be well. Leave in the first 
steamer for home, for only there you will be 





safe. It is as bad a thing to bring a beantiful 
wife like yours among the Saints as it is to 
bring her among sinners. I will follow soon. 
Meantime look out for Danite Brownlough. 
“Yours, till death, 
‘“ ErisHa BASFORD.” 


Harrison had called at Brownlough’s hotel, 
and, finding him gone, pondered what course 
he should pursue. Had he found him still 
stopping there, he would have caused his ar- 
rest upon the charge of the murder for which 
he himself had been so singularly subjected to 
suspicion and imprisonment. In view of the 
urgency of Mrs. Atwood’s immediate danger 
had he instigated pursuit, he would have been 
detained as a witness, and thus incapacitated 
from offering her the assistance he intended. 

With a potent, fixed purpose in her soul—a 
purpose of honor and of liberty, but more of 
honor than aught else, and with no prudish 
negative to herself of another feeling as deep 
as it was holy, Mrs. Atwood spent the brief 
time allowed her ere her departure with those 
necessary duties attending so great an under- 
taking. 

We told you, a few leaves back, what a wo- 
man of energy she was, and she did not stop to 
weep over her trunk, or kiss with sentimental 
fervor the gloves she had used when she was 
happier. Her great and, we claim, holy pur- 
pose, we need not tell of now in its details, 
though unquestionably the intelligent reader 
has formed a correct judgment with regard to 
that. Mary has consented to accompany her, 
and she too is preparing for the pilgrimage. 
And beloved Mrs. Tennisson, where is she in all 
this change and wondrous bustle? Not idle, 
but plunged in the secret reading of books 
upon Mormon habits, and what the privations 
are that may confront her grim visage on the 
road, for she has yielded to the chink of gold, 
and is preparing, or is already prepared, to 
start for Utah or—no matter where, so some- 
body pays the bills. Mr. Tennisson was very 
glad to get rid of her, and had every confidence 
in the beneficial atmosphere of Salt Lake doc- 
trine. 

So the note of preparation was sounded for a 
long journey, and Atwood had his trunks 
packed with weather-defying clothes, and his 
purse filled with accident-defying bank credits. 
The day arrives, and they are off, following the 
track by which the ghost-pursued Brownlough 
had fled. But behear us, ye tender-hearted 
women who bend your sweet faces over these 
lines, this flitting was not done so abruptly that 
the fair Mrs. Atwood made no signal of her 
going to him whom she had wronged, and 
which wrong she would now avenge and set 
right by her so going. She had an interview 
with Harrison, but no word or sense of syllable 
escaped their lips, whatever in their hearts was 
stirred by the angel’s hovering wings, save 
those that truth and honesty migh. address to 
faith and |; but in that iast conversation, 
ere she p with him, a gleam of sunshine 
passed upon her hopes, an@ he told her what 
he had not told her before, but which gave 
great comfort now, and then they parted. 





PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


SEPTEMBER and October have passed since 
last we held converse with the individuals of 
our story. 

Long and tedious have been the marches 
over the wild road that emigration and adven- 
ture had beaten in the solitudes, and they have 
at length reached a prospect of the end of their 
journey. 

They are all here but’ one, and around our 
Own group are gathered more than fifty per- 
sons, some bound to the settlement of the 
Saints at Utah, for trade, and others to the fur- 
ther land of Oregon ard California. 

In a scene wild and captivating the caravan 
had halted, and in its company we find Mr, At- 
wood, and Mrs. Atwood, and Mrs. Tennisson, 
and Mary. Servants have they belonging to 
their especial company, and a sturdy individual 
standing by the side of a gaunt and powerful 
steed, and looking with scrutinizing eyes upon 
the distant horizon, is no less a person than the 
hunter attached to Mr. Atwood’s party. 

“The sun goes down red and dry-looking, but 
there’s no mistaking the sign, and afore morn- 
ing we'll have a storm, and if it don’t sprinkle 
cold cotton round, then Frank Davis ain’t much 
of an almanac !” 

Mr, Frank Davis, hunter as aforesaid, thus 
reasoned with himselfalone ; and if a keen cut 
profile, and bright wandering eyes, were indi- 
cations of a cool head and a firm set of nerves, 
then Mr. Davis was the man to lay claim to 
such qualifications. Mr. Atwood had picked 
him up at Fort Kearney, and Davis had by his 
skill and industry contributed greatly to the 
creature comforts of the females of the party, 
and was vastly important to one in particular, 
who never wearied in her inquiries about the 
Indians, the wolves, and the distance from one 
place to another, and when they would reach 
their point of destination, etc,, etc.; and the 
hunter was not backward with his exaggerated 
answers, and it was questionable whether Mrs, 
Tennisson was made comfortable or otherwise 
by his replies, This delectable lady was well 
stowed away in a commodious covered wagon, 
in which she had her bed and more than all the 
usual conveniences of such a venture, 

Mrs, Atwood and Mary occupied another cov- 
ered wagon, larger than that of Mrs, Tennisson. 
By a cabalistic process inherent in some per- 
sons, the dainty Mary had so managed it (we 
do not think she artfully brought it about), that 
Mr. Frank Davis was pretty constantly in at- 
tendance upon their vehicle, whenever he had 
leisure from the hunt or the questions of the 
inquisitive Mrs. T. 

The benefit derived from his vicinity during 
the route was simply of that character which 
arises from the confidence of protection. Mr. 
Atwood had his own conveyance, and very lit- 
tle was seen of him by the females during the 


journey. True, he did not shun the presence 
of his wife, and occasionally he walked by the 
side of her wagon, plunged in a moody silence, 
nor did Mrs. Atwood care to interrupt him in 
his meditations, At Westport, Mr. Atwood had 
heped to find Brownlough, whose unexplained 
flight had served to add to our worthy friend’s 
perplexities, but in that he had been disap- 
pointed. Confident, however,in his power to 
accomplish all his undertakings, he pursued 
steadfastly his dark and despicable purpose, 

The hunter was not the only observer of the 
coming storm, and no sooner had the sun gone 
down and the quick twilight settled upon the 
scene, than every one was employed in gather- 
ing from the neighboring groves wood tor the 
night-fires, the horses were provided with what 
shelter could be improvised for them, and 
everything put in order to meet the expected 
change of weather. Davis had been busy su- 
perintending the arrangements for the night. 

Toward midnight the low wind rose from a 
thousand dells and peaks, and spreading itself 
far over the valley, moaned in its mystic mono- 
tone. 

It was Davis’s turn to watch one quarter of 
the encampment, and when every one had 
sought the interior of their tents or covered 
wagons, the hunter, with his long rifle in his 
hand, stood apart and listened. Every now 
and then he scooped his hand around his ear, 
and bent forward in motionless attention. Men 
accustomed to lonely wanderings in the Far 
West, or lonely wanderings even in cities—for 
cities have their exiles—are apt to be solilo- 
quizers, and this one was not exempt from the 
habit. 

“He is wading the stream now; I hear the 
water splash, though he takes good care to 
keep as quiet as he can. There, he’s on the 
bank, and has snapped a willow branch, getting 
up ; a little too loud, and if the wind was a little 
stronger the other men might hear it. Oh, ho! 
you are coming along very quietly now, just as 
good as I could do it myself. That’s sensible ! 
I like that! Stop again and listen, my fine fel- 
low ; I know you, though I can’t see you yet. 
Nobody is stirring here but me, and I’m no- 
body anyhow. Yes, look as hard as you can, 
you see where the fires are burning, and where 
I'm going to be before morning, for I won't 
freeze yet awhile if I can help it. Now for it! 
Slowly, my boy—come along easy in your boots 
—get around on the right hand side—that’s my 
horse you are looking at ; all bone, and travels 
on his muscle, a good one to go, anda good one 
to stop and fire trom. Why, here you are! and 
how is your health this time of night ?” 

The, person whose advance Frank Davis had 
listened to, and watched, and commented upon, 
placed his hand over that sagacious gentleman’s 
mouth, and whispered in his ear. After the 
communication was ended, Davis started, and 
in the same low tone said : 

‘*We must kill him! Moses alive! we must 
kill him 1” 

“ Not my fine-fellow ;.hat come further 
away from the tents and wagons, and tell me 
how matters are getting on—this way, under- 
neath that clump of trees. You can see from 
there as well as from here, and we will not be 
overheard. Come!” 

The hunter gave two or three steady looks 
up and down hisline of watch, and, satisfied 
that all was right, followed his companion in 
silence. Arrived at the clump of trees, they 
stopped, and Davis grasped his companion’s 
hand and pressed it warmly. 

“ You are a true man, sir, and I will go to the 
end of the world to serve you. If they all only 
knew about it, wouldn’t it be queer? Come, 
let us sit on this log, and then I'll tell you 
everything about ’em, and you will tell me 
what I’m todo; and, if you please, what you 
are going to do yourself. Heigho! look yon- 
der ; but that little puff has grown into a mighty 
big clond already. We're going to have a 
snow-storm by morning.” 

The stranger seated himself upon the fallen 
timber and said, ‘‘ Now, Davis, tell me !” 





CHAPTER Il. 


We must not leave abruptly these two men 
seated on a fallen tree on the outskirts of the 
camp ; andthe new-comer needs and deserves a 
personal description. 

There was enough of light left to see his face 
and figure. The first indicated that the man 
was not yet thirty years of age. A bold pro- 
file, none of your short cutthroat profiles, with 
a Colt’s revolver—two barrels—for nose and 
nostrils, and percussion caps for eyes, and a 
hair trigger for a mouth, but a strong, mascu- 
line, handsome, heroic profile. His eyes were 
of latent, rather than brilliant and flery expres- 
sion, far-looking, and near-looking, too, if neces- 
sary to his motive or cause; and as he lifted 
his felt hat from his head, curls fell short and 
crisp around a noble forehead. This one had 
the face of a man of talent, whom a bugle-blast 
and the sight ot a musket would make a sol- 
dier of. 

In figure he was tall, his costume was of a 
thick gray cloth, and he wore ared sash around 
his waist, in which was stuck a revolver and a 
long blade with a wooden scabbard, commonly 
used by hunters on the plains, 

The conversation between thesetwo men was 
carried on necessarily in very subdued tones, 
and only parts of it will be necessary to lay be- 
fore the reader. 

“You are a great man, sir,” began Frank 
Davis, “and I never thought to see anything 
like you out here. Did you get it all out of 
books, or did it come nat’ral-like to you, just as 
something of the same kind came tome? But 
you beat me all to pieces, and I’m some for 
dodging round and fooling folks. You’re a white 
man, that’s suré, or I'd bet you was an Injun. 
Why, what you told me about that man- 
hunt beats Kit Carson, and that old chap I’ve 





was fools to you.” 
| “Tt was a hard thing to begin it, Davis, but 
it 





it; but it’s not over yet, and I’m not sure that 
after all I won’t fail. I depend upon you in al- 
most everything; and that I can do! can’t I, 
old fellow ?” 

“As long as grass grows inthe valley, or 
a speck of snow on the Rocky Mountains, or my 
name’s Frank Davis, you can ; so that matter’s 
settled. What next ?” 

His companion laid his hand upon the hun- 
ter’s shoulder, and pointed toward the sky. 

“Tt will not be long before the storm comes, 
and then for the old game. I am pursued now, 
but my time will come. Do you know, Frank, 
that the United States troops are not more than 
thirty miles in our rear, and when they come 
up, the hunt will stop, and something else will 
go on?” 

“ By General Washington, that’s good news ! 
And how did you get hold of it ?” exclaimed the 
hunter, looking with profound admiration at his 
companion, 

“Simply enough, my friend. I knew they 
were to start from St. Louis on a certain day, 
and I can calculate their march almost to an 
hour ; but nobody knows it out here, and I don’t 
want them to know it, for they might change 
their plans, and the trap would be broken ; so 
keep quiet on that point. Before you shoulder 
your rifle again as sentry, you must let me slip 
over to the cover behind the rocks where the 
stream is narrowest, and bring my bundle, 
Wait for me, and if anything happens in my 
absence, cough twice, and I will keep off. Now, 
hold on, my fine fellow, and I will be back in 
five minutes.” So saying, the stranger rose and 
left the hunter sitting on a log, as quiet but as 
watchful as the stars might be. 

Left alone, Frank had nothing else to do but 
look up and watch the sky, and look around and 
watch the encampment, or think about his won- 
derful friend. He did all three, and as the sky 
could take care of itself, and he could take care 
of the camp, and as, in his opinion, his com- 
panion was of more importance than anything 
else, he devoted his mind to a contemplation of 
him. 

“T don’t believe there ever was such a chap 
as he is, There’s me, and ain’t I hard to beat? 
Didn’t I chase the big buck Injun and his gang 
of horse-thieves from Fort Kearney to the 
Greasewood Creek, and lose ’em in the sands 
after all my trouble. But he’s ahead of me by a 
long shot, and I don’t know his match, unless 
it’s the President of the United States, or the 
statute !aw, and that’s all round lots,” 

Mr. Davis indulged himself in a queer, desert- 
like, lonesome laugh, that seemed to do him 
some good.” 

“Don’t he fool ’em, though! By George, it’s 
as good as a play. Now, I wonder what put the 
thing in his head? Of course, I know as well 
as anybody, that the Injuns do it often enough, 
but what put his stopping and changing so into 
his head? That’s what bothers me, and bothers 
them, too, I ’spect. Ain’t it queer, now, that 
the old villain he’s after don’t come into camp ? 
He knows just as sure as shooting where 
the camp is. I know he does, but he’s afeard 
of something. It *tain’t me he’s afeard of, and I 
ain’t afeard of him, any way he can fix it; but 
there’s something about that scares him, and 
keeps him off. But, hello! here comes the gen- 
tleman, walking as easy now as if he was by 
himself, where nobody could hurt him, and he 
didn’t want to hurt himself. So you're back 
again with your traps, and I’m here to see you, 
though I ain't got a feather-bed to offer you, 
and the musquito blinds got burnt last Fourth 
of July, when the woodchucks had their danc- 
ing party round here; but sit down, colonel, 
and make yourself at home. The property’s 
our’n, and no tax to pay. What's the news 
from t’other side ?” 

“T must wait where I am till the snow comes 
on, and then I will away. The gang is in the 
neighborhood, and it won’t do for me to be seen 
yet, else there will be no chance for me to ac- 
complish that which I mean to accomplish or 
die ; but I won’t die yet if I can help it. Can 
you scrape up some old beef bones, and scatter 
them round here? Look bright, my boy, and 
get them.” 

‘Ha, ha, colonel! just wait behind that log, 
and I'll fetch some of the hard jints in a 
minute. Keep cozy, and be lively with your 
peepers, and you shall have your supper off 
the best cow-shanks you ever clapped your 
eyes on.” 

“IT want no supper, Frank, but get me the 
bones ; and they must be fresh.” 

“* He’s going to have a performance, anyhow, 
that‘ll knock the shine out of the nigger 
singers,” commenced Mr. Davis, as he bent his 
steps toward the encampment. In a brief 
space the required bones were, with a good 
deal of the grotesque in Frank’s manner, laid 
at the feet of the “colonel,” as the hunter 
called the stranger, and that gentleman, or 
hunter, or nondescript, as it may be, received 
them with more seriousness than comported 
with the apparent absurdity of the affair. He 
examined them carefully, and expressed some 
dissatisfaction at the too stripped condition in 
which they were, 

He commenced, however, with his knife to 
tear what of the meat was left, but not detach 
it from the ribs and joints. Frank looked on 
in mute attention, like one taking a jesson in 
the mysteries of the plains; but at length he 
could stand it no longer, and exclaimed : 

“Why, you are stripping them as if a var- 
mint had been a hold of ’em ?” 

“And so a ‘varmint’ got hold of them, and 
I want you to manage it so as to break one 
with a heavy stone—break it into splinters—and 
then we'll see what next is to be done.” 

“Going to bury them afterward, colonel ” 

“No; they will save me from being buried ; 
but take this shin and go into that clump of 
willow, and when the wind blows strong from 
the tents, smash it—there are plenty of stones 
lying about. Quick’s the word. That's it! I 


heard tell of named Leather Stocking—they | could hardly hear the blow myself: and if you 


could smash old dare-devil’s head in the same 
way, why, probably he would keep quiet for 


was easy enough when you once get used to | half an hour, or a whole eternity ; but his time 
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hasn’t come, but it is coming, and so is the 
snow. You're getting gray before your time, 
Davis.” And the truth was, a few flakes of 
snow had commenced to fall. 

When the snow begins to fall in those far-off 
regions, it falls in earnest, and consequently it 
was not | before the ground, upon this 
occasion, was completely covered. 

“Now, Frank, go back to your post. In half 
an hour all traces of your footsteps will be 
covered, but here I will remain until about 
daybreak ; but should that villain enter the 
camp to-morrow morning, as I am sure he will, 
manage it so that he and his band shall come 
to this spot. Good-by, my brave good friend, 
and remember what I told you when we first 
eat down to-night upon this log.” 

There was an air of solemnity in the speaker's 
tone, and: Davis, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, left him, to resume his duty as sentry. 

No sooner had the hunter taken his leave, 
than the strange man began to unpack his large 
bundle, that it must be remembered he had 
brought with him from his hiding-place, and 
unrolled from it an immense dark fabric, as 
large as the largest bed-quilt you ever saw. 

It was black, and soft, and hairy, and he 
slipped into it, and by a contrivance often prac- 
ticed in pantomimes, he drew it tight to his 
person in all parts, and laid himself down in 
the snow to rest, with his prog of bones by his 
side. The sentinel was not so far removed, or 
so dull of sight—for woodcraft people are 
blessed with wondrous vision—that he did not 
see the whole of the metamorphosis, nor did he 
fail to chuckle and say to himself: 

“ He’s a great chap, and he looks as hand- 
some as a bear.” 

He then turned toward the smoldering em- 
bers, piled more wood upon them, saw them 
kindle into a steady blaze, took out his pipe, 
put in some tobacco, shook the snow from his 
clothes, began to smoke, and watch, and think. 

Silently and steadily the snow came down, 
and silence as of the earlier days of the earth 
fell over the tented solitude. 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATS U. S. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A STRANGE FRIEND IN A 
STRANGE PLACE. 


Tue first day of her imprisonment in her 
gilded cage had almost passed, and the shades 
of evening were fast falling, blurring the out- 
lines of the desert view, as Edith stood at the 
casement, and, gazing eagerly out in the direc- 
tion her winged messenger had gomie, specu- 
lated on the incidents of his reception by her 
husband. 

She was so busily weaving such fancies that 
she did not hear the key turn in her door, nor 
the shuffling sound of slipshod feet approach- 
ing, until they were close beside her. Then 
she turned hastily, and saw the Circassian wo- 
man standing with another female close beside 
her. 

Several times during the day black female 
slaves had noiselessly entered the room, de- 
positing silver salvers, containing food, fruits, 
confectionery, iced sherbets and colored drinks 
of various kinds, then vanished as noiselessly 
as they came. She had partaken sparingly of 
the fruits only, fearing to try cooked dishes, 
and had drank water alone. Save these blacks 
she gad had no other visitors. 

Now, when the Circassian woman returned, 
accompanied by another, Edith nerved herself 
for some new trial, but she was disappointed, 
for, motioning with her hand to the stranger, 
as though in introduction of her to Edith, the 
mother of the hareem turned again, and shuf- 
fled out of the apartment. This stranger, who 
remained, was also in the Turkish costume. 
She raised the vail which she wore, and dis- 
closed to Edith features strangely familiar to 
her, though she could not remember where she 
had seen her, and gazed at her with an expres- 
gion in which recognition struggled with doubt. 
Seeing this, the woman addressed her in the 
French language, as though it were her native 
tongue. 

“The wife of Askaros does not know me,” 
she said, “but well do I remember her, and 
much it grieves me to see her here. Has she 
forgotten the day when, with El Warda, she 
visited the hareem of the Princess Nezle, near 
Boulak? Has she forgotten her who was their 
interpreter on that day ?” 

Like a gleam of light in the dark flashed 
back upon Edith the recollection of the woman 
at these words. She rushed up to the aston- 
ished Frenchwoman, ere she had finished 
speaking, kissed her fervently, and clung to 
her neck, much to her alarm lest any one 
should spy upon them. The other hastily 
pushed ber back with the hurried whisper : 

“On thy life and mine! treat me as a 
stranger,” and resumed her former attitude, 

But tears were in those hard eyes, which had 
‘not known moisture for years before, and the 
sardonic mouth twitched and worked in the 
convulsive effort to suppress a sob, at the trust- 
ing confidence of the young girl, w ho recog- 
nized her as a friend under such suspicious cir- 
cumstances. The human heart, which still 
beat—indurated as it was with long suffering, 


she spoke would have deemed, from her man- 
ner, that she was doing so. 

“* Friend of El Warda, my adopted daughter, 
what evil star, what foul treachery has brought 
you here ?” she said, “and how long have you 
rested within these polluted walls? Where 
was your husband when you were stolen away ? 
for I see that you are a prisoner here, nota 
willing guest.” 

“Where am I? What palace is this? Can 
you tell me?” asked Edith, eagerly. ‘“* Who 
are these hateful people to whom it belongs, 
especially that woman who seems its mistress ? 
And what does she want with me ?” 

** And you have seen no one but her ?”” asked 
the woman in return, not replying to her ques- 
tion. “You do not know into whose power 
you have fallen? Thank God! There is yet 
time—it is not too late to save you yet !” 

* No—no!” cried Edith impatiently. “ Tell 
me, for mercy’s sake—for all this mystery is 
maddening !” 

“Then listen,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
still standing as motionless as ever : “‘ and make 
no start when I answer, which might betray us 
both, for there are eyes behind yonder lattice, 
which you see not, watching us—eyes hard to 
deceive, and a hand swift to punish what he 
would consider treachery in me. Are you able 
to stand the test? For what I will tell will de- 
mand all your fortitude, to stand without blench- 
ing.” 

“Say on! I will not falter, nor betray you,” 
answered Edith, faintly. ‘‘ But what you tell 
me makes my heart stand still. You can trust 
me, as I trust you,” 

The woman gazed at her steadily a moment, 
then she replied : 

“Then I will speak, for it is necessary you 
should know. You are in the palace and in 
the power of Abbas Pasha! And I am sent to 
prepare you for the honor he intends—of mak- 
ing you the head of his hareem, Keep all your 
courage. Remember two lives, and more than 
life to you, may depend upon it.” 

In spire of every effort she could make to 
nerve herself against the shock of this dreadful 
news, the face of Edith grew as colorless, and 
the features as rigid, as those of the dead. She 
gasped for breath, and a suffocating sensation 
seemed to stifle her. Though her dry lips 
moved, no sound came from them. She stretched 
forth her arms wildly, as though imploring pro- 
tection, reeled forward, and would have fallen 
to the floor, had not the strong arms of the 
Frenchwoman supported her fainting form. 

‘A bad beginning !” muttered the other, in- 
patiently. ‘I hope he is not watching us up 
there, or I shall have to explain this—he is so 
suspicious. I will go and see. Better meet 
danger half way !” 

And depositing her lifeless burden on the 
divan, she passed up the narrow stairway, 
which seemed familiar to her, and peemd 
eagerly into the small hiding-place. It 
empty, and she breathed more freely as she 
down again to resume her place by the side of 
Edith, who still lay motionless, her heavy 
breathing alone denoting her a living woman— 
not a livid and pallid corpse, 

Gradually she revived, and a mother could 
not have exhibited a more tender care than 





did the habitually callous old woman. The 
tender spot in her heart seemed to have been 
stricken, as miraculously as was the rock, from 
which the living waters gushed, when stricken 
by the rod of Moses, 

Edith turned her grateful eyes upon her, and 
pressed her hand in thanks, as she assisted her 
to rise; then besought her pardon for such 
weakness, promising that now the first shock 
was past, she should see no repetition of it. 
Then she resumed her seat upon the divan, the 
woman again assuming the respectful de- 
meanor of a servant, at the proper distance, and 
any one watching them during the conversation 
that ensued would have suspected nothing. 

She obtained from Edith all she knew con- 
cerning her abduction, and a complete narra- 
tion of everything that had occurred since her 
entering the palace. Among other things, she 
learned the dispatch of the carrier-dove, which 
she assured Edith would be certain to wing its 
way direct to the house of Askaros; and she 
did not discourage the hope of the fond wife, 
that he would discover her prison, and rescue 
her, by the aid of the Consul-General. 

But the woman knew at that time how vain 
was that hope ; for the mysterious disappearance 
of Askaros had been the talk of the Cairene 
gossips all that day, having been spread over 
the coffee-shops by such idlers as had learned 
it from the keeper of the Hotel d’Orient. 

But she also knew—which Edith did not— 
that El Warda had again taken up her residence 
at the house of her brother, to strive and pene- 
trate the mystery of bis disappearance : though 
the Frenchwoman had not seen her, having 
only just received a message from her, when the 
imperative mandate of the Viceroy hurried her 
off to the Abassieh. 

“ He wants to see you this evening,” the old 
woman wound up. ‘“ But he shall not, my poor 
child, if I can prevent it: and I think I can. 
Time is everything ; for if help does not come 
by to-morrow, we can then see what is to be 
done, to get you out of this vile place. You 
may trust me. I swear to you by the soul of 
my dead daughter !—dead many years ago, be- 
fore her mother had become the miserable 
wretch she nowis! And you looked so like 
her when you lay there — just as she looked be- 
fore they hid her from my sight forever !—and I 
went mad first and desperately wicked after- 
ward. Trust me, my child ; and when this cun- 
ning brain and these wicked strong hands have 








and stained with sin-—in that withered breast, 
leaped up to meet the affection of this pure 
young soul, with a mother’s yearning, And 
Edith’s impulse had secured her, in a moment, a 
friend for life and death. 

When the woman next spoke it was in the 
cold measured tone of a servant addressing a 
mistress, but she did not repeat her lesson as 
given her by her employer, though a listener 
who did not understand the language in which 





freed you, call] me ‘ mother’ once more, as you 
did just now, and kiss me once again! Then I 
will ask again, what I vainly asked the day she 
died: ‘Lord, let thou thy servant depart in 
peace !' His servant! What profanity in me to 
use that word! Iwho have been the devil's 
bond-slave for so many wicked and weary 
years ! 

“But I must not now think of these things. 
I must keep my brain clear, to cope with that 





incarnate devil who now has you in his keep- 
ing. But fear not, my child, and trust me. 
Now I will go report to my gracious lord,” she 
added, with bitter emphasis on the words, 
“that the Frank woman is too ill in body and 
mind for him to see her; and that I will pre- 
pare her to listen favorably to him by midday 
to-morrow. Then, if absolutely necessary, I can 
make you really ill with some herbs, powerful 
yet not poisonous.” 

‘Stay, mother!” said Edith, humoring the 
strange fancy of her new-found friend and ally. 
“T have not yet shown you my protection ina 
last resort :” and she showed the hilt of the dag- 
ger, on which the diamonds glittered as she 
displayed it. 

** Conceal that carefully. It may be useful in 
extremity, though not for the use you medi- 
tate,” the woman answered: and a strange 
gleam came into her eyes that was not pleasant 
to see. ‘Abbas isa rank coward, and quails 
before any danger to himself in person, even if 
menaced by a woman. And stay! I can 
anoint its point with a poison so potent that the 
slightest scratch from it were certain death ! 
Give it me, and you shall have it back ere the 
man visits you. Better use it on him than on 
thyself, and rid the world of a monster all men 
hate and all women fear. But his days will not 
be long in the land,” she mumbled on, rather to 
herself than to her listener, “if the stars have 
not lied tome, I cast his horoscope and made 
my divination two nights since, by request of 
Nezle Khanum, who loves him not over much. 
Danger and sudden death lurk in his house, 
He was born under the malignant planet 
Saturn; and is doomed to die by violence ere 
this moon wanes ! Who knows ?—who knows ?” 
she rambled on ; while Edith—not knowing how 
strong a hold superstition, and the practice of 
illicit arts, can take on a strong, but ill-regulated 
mind like that of the woman before her—list- 
ened to her wild utterances, and deemed her 
utterly mad. 

She stubbornly refused, however, to give up 
the dagger for the purpose so coolly proclaimed : 
smoothing over her rejection of the offer with 
words of grateful acknowledgment for the 
feeling that prompted it. 

The Frenchwoman did not press the matter ; 
but telling Edith to remain tranquil until her 
return, left the room, locking the door behind 
her. A suspicion, that she had acted indis- 
creetly in reposing such implicit confidence in 
such & woman, whose character and life she 
now saw had been far blacker than the Cairene 
gossips or the simple-hearted El Warda had 
dreamed, came to disturb the mind of Edith, as 
soon as the door had closed. But she reassured 
herself by the reflection, that neither the woman, 
nor Abbas himself could outstrip the flight of 
the dove; and after all, therein lay her sole 
hope of rescue from without. 

And the woman had seemed honest. The 
very wild way in which she had talked was 
proof of sincerity, Such were not the weapons of 
a practiced decefver ; she could not but put faith 
in her. Yes; she would trust her ; for she saw 
that, next to the dove, the only hope of escape 
from the perils that surrounded her, lay in her 
alone. 

The evening darkened into night ; the stars 
came forth, one by one, each in its appointed 
place in the heavens. Up rose the round 
bright moon, shining softly and sadly upon the 
desert—wasting its silvery light upon the bare 
brown earth, without shrub or tree or blade of 
zrass to rejoice in its beams. The howl of the 
pekal and the hoot of the owl—the only living 
hings that seemed to inhabit its sandy wastes— 
slone broke the stillness and silence of the 
light, which seemed to sympathize with the 
iching void in the heart of the lone woman— 
+ prisoner in that palace—far away from her 
tindred, in a strange savage land, with but one 
irm to lean on, one heart to trust—a prey to 
ul the wild fancies which the time and place 
md situation inspired. 

The night rolled on, and still the French- 
yoman returned not, 

Silent and obsequious slaves had glided into 
he chamber, deposited bread and drink, and 
,0iselessly retired, uttering no word, like the 
foblin attendants in some enchanted castle. 
‘he Circassian woman had not come again, 
ince placing her in charge of her substitute. 

Edith looked restlessly at her watch. She 
vas very weary, but her excitement was too 
treat for even the thought of sleep. She rose 
nd looked out listlessly into the night. As 
he gazed out over the desert, a dark object, 
‘coming rapidly toward her, obscured the 
noonlight ; and she saw it was some winged 
tight-wanderer, probably a bat or an owl. The 
ext moment her own messenger-dove had 
ies'led down upon ber shoulder. 

Her heart bounded high with hope; then 
tood still. She snatched eagerly at the ribbon, 
thich bound its neck, and saw under its wing 
ither her own note or its answer. She tore it 
agerly away, opened it, and saw by the light 
f the moon—as brilliant as that of day—the 
‘riting was neither her own nor her husband's ; 
ut a few lines traced in a small cramped hand, 
nknown to her. Dizzy and sick with a vague 
real, and the pang of hope deferred, at not 
seing her husband’s writing as she had ex- 
ected, she ran her eyes rapidly over the scroll. 
; was in French, and contained only these 
ords : 


“The clue given is sufficient. We strongly 
ispect where you are. My brother is from 
ome, so I answer you, Send another message 
le same way, with all you can discover to aid 
ar search, ‘Trust in God and Sitta Mariam. 
our friends will save you, Your own 

“ Warpa.” 


Her brother not at home! 





“Searching for me, poor fellow!’ mused 
|dith. “Tecan give them certain information 
[ow ; but I will wait until the return of my 
jew friend first. But she is a fearful woman ! 
|will determine whether to trust her, or not, 


And mindful of the warning that eyes were 
on her when she knew it not, she hastily 
kissed her faithful messenger, and hid him 
again in her bosom, which throbbed less wildly 
now she knew her friends and her husband 
had heard from her, and were hopeful of rescu- 
ing her. 

After some time longer the Frenchwoman 
glided into the room ; and the first glance at 
her face convinced Edith that she was ill at 
ease. But there was a red spot on her cheek, 
and a gleam in her eye, that indicated anger 
as well as apprehension. 

“ The brute beast !” she said ; “‘ how he tried 
my patience! I could not come to you before, 
for I had to watch him, and find what new 
devil’s dish he was cooking with Mahmoud 
Bey and the Kislar Aga. But I did discover it 
by hiding behind his old mother’s divan, which 
is in front of the curtains. The old woman is 
ill; and he sat there while he conferred with 
the Kislar Aga, who is his head demon! I 
could not get away, for the beast fell asleep, 
and I dared not stir. Had he waked and seen 
me, it would have been all over with me, and 
with you, too. But I know all now. More 
plots—more villainy! Oh, that I could send a 
message into Cairo! Your dove, were he here 
now, could save more lives than one: for I 
cannot leave you, and there is no one in this 
accursed place I dare trust. Oh! for the 
dove !” 

“Ts this a stratagem to find if my messenger 
has returned ?” thought Edith. 

She looked hard into the woman’s face, on 
which strong anxiety and, she thought, sincer- 
ity were depicted. Her resolve was taken. 

“Swear to me by your daughter's soul,” she 
said, *‘ that you are sincere, and I may aid you.” 

The woman looked up eagerly. 

“By that most sacred of all oaths to me,” 
she answered, “I swear it. And may those 
eyes of mine, or my disembodied soul, never 
look upon my lost darling, if in life and unto 
death I be not true to you !” 

‘* Enough,” answered Edith. “Ibelieve you. 
Behold the dove, as also the message he 
brought back to me.” 

The Frenchwoman clutched at the letter, 
and read it eagerly through. 

“T see! I see!” she cried. “I understand 
El Warda, and the more need for prompt ac- 
tion. Have you another piece of paper, and a 

en ?” 

Edith showed the fragment of her letter and 
the pencil. 

“That will do,” said the other. “Write 
this: ‘At the Abassieh. Lese notime. Gon- 
sul Kibbeer (Great Consul). Askaros, too, in 
peril. Send this seal to Sitta Khanum—quick. 
She will understand.’ ” 

As she finished, the Frenchwoman took a 
piece of black wax from her pocket, stamped 
it with her signet ring—which she wore, like a 
man, on the forefinger of her right hand—en- 
closed it in the slip of paper, and tied it under 
the dove’s wing. Then, taking from her pocket 
a small box, she gave the bird a small lump of 
some black substance, which he pecked at 
eagerly and devoured. The effect seemed 
almost magical. Wearied as he had appeared 
the moment before, with duli eye and drooping 
wing, he had scarcely swallowed the food given 
him, when strength and spirit seemed thor- 
oughly restored. Then the woman leant from 
the casement, launched the dove into the air, 
and away he flew into the night, the bright 
moonbeams gleaming on his white wings, until 
he dwindled into a speck in the distance. 
“Now!” she cried, flercely; adding in a 
hoarse whisper of exultation: “ Eblis guard 
thine own! for I have summoned by my spell a 
far worse devil than any of thy favorite’s guar- 
dian demons! I will counteract and tarn aside 
the evil he meditates—if not—-perhaps—will 
consummate the fate, decreed ty. o nights since 
by the stars which lie not. Who knows? 
Who knows?” 

“What mean you?” anxiously asked Edith, 
whose faith in the woman’s sanity was shaken 
by what seemed her wild raving. ‘“ You seem 
to have forgotten my peril, and your promise 
to save me from a doom worse than death, 
while you plot and plan with that terrible wo- 
—_* whom I have never heard aught but 
evil. ° 

The rigid lines of the woman’s face relaxed 
and a gentler expression came into her aad 
solemn eyes. 

“ Trust me still, O child—living image of my 
dead darling!” she said. “No hair of thy 
head shall be harmed. Obey me, and thou 
shalt be safe, But there are many things that 
thou hadst best not know. Trust me; and 
now sleep while I watch by thee ; and if any 
creeping reptile crawl near thee, it will come 
but to its death! Ay, though it be Abbas Pasha 
himself.” And she exhibited to Edith a long 
keen dagger, which she wore concealed in her 
bosom. 

* But he will not trouble thee, for the cup 
of coffee his mother made, and I handed 
him in the hareem, an hour since, will cause 
him to sleep till late to-morrow. Hum! A 
cautious man is Abbas,” she muttered on ; “‘ but 
what his precautions are worth against a wo- 
man’s wit he may soon learn to his cost. But 
sleep now, my child, for to-morrow you will 
need all your strength of body and of mind!” 
And again she muttered, as if to herself: “ Let 
me but tide over until to-morrow’s sunset, and 
all is safe! If not, Sheitan only can tell what 
may happen. But sleep now, and thy mother 
will watch over thee, my child. Sleep.” 

She passed her hands several times quickly 
over the brow of Edith, who felt a sharp pain 
dart through her brain, and sparks glitter be- 
fore her eyes as she sunk into a sound, mes- 
meric slumber. 








Ir is reckoned that if all the salt contained 
in the water annually evaporated from the north east 
Trade Wind region of the Atlantic could be heaped 
into one place, it would cover an area equal to the 
size of the British Islands, to the depth of fourteen 
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Biensial Festival of 
the Northeastern 
Saengerbund. 


THE Northeastern 
Saengerbund, compris- 
ing about one hundred 
and sixty societies from 
the Eastern, Middle, 
and Southern States, 
celebrated their bien- 
nial musical festival at 
Baltimore, Md., on the 
10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th of 
July. Invitations had 
been extended to the 
composers of the Old 
and New Worlds for 
prize compositions, to 
be performed at the 
festival, and sixty-eight 
composers responded. 
The first prize, of $100 
in gold, was awarded 
to Professor Franke, of 
Crossen, Prussia; the 
second prize, $50 in 
old, to Professor Metz- 
ger, of Vienna, Aus- 
tria. The first prize 
composition was sung 
by the Baltimoreans, 
with a full orchestral 
accompaniment, on 
Tuesday, July 13. For 
the prize singing at the 
festival, four valuable 
prizes, consisting of 
two grand pianos from 
Knabe’s manufactory, 
valued at $1,500 each, 
and two square pianos 
from Gaehle, were 
awarded. A number 
of distinguished musi- 
cians from Europe were 
in attendance, among 
whom is the eminent 
composer, Capellmeis- 
ter Tschirch, from Gera, a special delegate to 
represent the German Bund of 80,000 members. 
He is the special guest of the Saengerbund of 
Philadelphia. Madame Rotter, Madame Friede- 
rici Hemmer, Joseph Hermans, and other dis- 
tinguished opera singers, were also present. 
Our illustration represents the appearance of 
the hall of the Maryland Institute during the 
great prize singing of Monday evening, July 12. 
The audience numbered over 3,500 persons, and 
manifested the utmost enthusiasm over the 
efforts of the various societies, particularly the 
Arion and Liederkranz societies of New York, 
whose singing was of the most perfect and 
effective character. 
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DOGS IN 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


KAMTSCHATKA is intimately associated in the 
minds of many readers with Kamchadale dogs 
and furs. The chief importance of the country 
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arises irom 
means of travel in winter are afforded by dogs. 
The fur-trade is diminishing every year, owing 
to the decrease in the number of fur-bearing 
animals, despite the efforts made by the Gov- 
ernment for their protection. 
abundant than formerly, owing chiefly to epi- 
demics which have carried off large numbers, and 
greatly weakened those who survive. The prices 
of dogs and furs have advanced in about equai 
proportion, in consequence of the falling off in 
the supply. 

Kamchadale dogs are very much like the 
Esquimaux breed in appearance, character and 
qualities. They are decidedly wolfish in ap- 
pearance, their ears being short and erect, and 
their noses tapering much more than the noses 
of the domestic dogs of America. They never 
bark, but they howl enough to make up for any 
deficiency in the barking line. My first inti- 
macy with a Kamchadale dog was at San Fran- 
cisco, where a friend of mine had one that was 
brought from Kamtschatka the previous sum- 
mer. On his arrival at San Francisco, Norcum— 





its fur-trade, and the principal | 


Dogs are far less | 
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that was the dog’s name—was sent to the house ; seem to kill the chickens out of malice, but 
of a farmer in Sonoma Valley, where he | only for the fun of the thing. 

amused himself by killing all the chickens about The next residence of the dog was in the 
the premises. He had never seen a chicken | suburbs of San Francisco, at the house of Mr. 
before, but he took to them very readily, and | Covert, the engineer of the ship on which he 
killed half a dozen or more on the very first| came from Kamtschatka. Norcum used to 
day of his country life. The farmer sent him | spend most of his time in howling, and night 
away in disgust, though he said Norcum didn’t ' after night Covert used to take a club and argue 
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with him on the im 
propriety of such con- 
duct. It was of no 
use, howl he would, 
and it seemed a great 
deal easier for him to 
do so than not to do 
anything. While I was 
stopping at the Occi- 
dental Hotel, Norcum 
was presented to my 
friend, who had him 
tied up for the night 
in the cellar under 
the southern wing of 
the house. In the 
morning there were 
many complaints that 
nobody in that part of 
the establishment had 
been able to sleep, and 
many were the threats 
against poor Norcum’s 
life. We transferred 
him to the baggage- 
room, where a stalwart 
porter was always in 
attendance ; by means 
of liberal subsidies the 
owner of the dog pre- 
vailed upon the port- 
ers to teach him that 
clubs were trumps, 
and induce him to 
stop his howling. When 
I left San Francisco, 
Norcum was in the 
daily receipt of six or 
eight hours’ beating, 
and seemed to thrive 
on it. 

On our way across 
the Pacific, the officers 
of the ship used to 
amuse me with stories 
about the noise made 
by the Kamchadale 
dogs. “You won’t sleep 
much on your first night 
in Petropaulovsk,” said 
Covert; “the dogs will howl you out of your 
seven senses.” When we reached the port 
in question I was somewhat disappointed. The 
population of Petropaulovsk, the capital of 
Kamtschatka, is about eighteen hundred ; three 
hundred of them are human beings, and the 
rest are dogs. Out of the fifteen hundred dogs, 
more than three-fourths had been sent to the 
country to spend the summer, so that there 
were only three or four hundred to amuse me 
with their howling. I bore the disappointment 
very complacently, especially as the three or four 
hundred were quite enough to give me a realiz- 
ing sense of what the entire dog population 
could do if it tried. 

The favorite howling-time of the dogs is just 
before sunset; their feeding-time comes at 
nightfall, and they begin to how! an hour or so 
beforehand, by way of an appetizer. First one 
starts a few notes; his neighbor takes it up, 
and so the cry goes from throat to throat until 
every dog in hearing has tried his voice on the 
chromatic scale. Sometimes I heard two hun- 
dred of them howling at once, and I could 
readily imagine how delightful it would be to 
listen to a choral festival of two or three thou- 
sand. The Handel and Haydn Society would 
be nothing like it, and even the monster con- 
certs at the Crystal Palace would bear no com- 
parison. 





J. E. FORRESTER. —SEE Pace 311. 


REV. 


The howling that begins at feeding-time is 
kept up during the night, with occasional inter- 
vals and flashes of silence. The Kamchadales 
say that howling aids a dog’s digestion, and if 
he does not make a noise, they know he is 
sick. I inferred from this that the dogs at 
Petropaulovsk were decidedly healthy. 

Great attention is paid to the breeding and 
rearing of dogs, quite as much so as with 
choice varieties of sheep and cattle in this 
country. The pups are carefully culled before 
their eyes are opened, and any that manifest 
taints of cur blood or weak constitutions are 
summarily drowned. Nourishing food is given 
to the youngsters that survive, and they are 
trained to exert their strength at a very early 
period of their lives. They are tied up to posts 
by means of thongs of green or soaked hide, 
and their food is placed just beyond their reach. 
In endeavoring to reach it they exert their 
strength to stretch the thongs, and the prac- 
tice serves the double purpose of hardening 
their muscles and teaching them confidence in 
their powers. 

Tt was formerly the rule not to allow a dog to 
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be used for draft purposes until he was three 
years old, but owing to the scarcity, by reason 
of the epidemic, the rule is now frequently 
broken. The Kamchadales complain that the 
dogs have greatly degenerated. Fifty years 
ago they used to keep them in cellars, or par- 
tially darkened houses, and only took them out 
when they were to be used, The tnaccus- 
tomed floods of light in theif eyes, and the 
strange noises around, caused them to run with 
great rapidity. Three dogs, at that time, were 
considered enough for a team for a single trav- 
eler, but at present five dogs are required. The 
decrease in the abilities of the dogs is due 
partly to the violation of the rule not to work 
them until three years old, and partly to the 
diseases that canine flesh is heir to. 

Five to seven dogs are now required for a 
traveiing team, while for carrying freight any 
number up to a score can be used. The fleetest 
dogs are selected for traveling teams, and 
trained to step rapidly. They are never used 
for carrying freight, except in great emergen- 
cles, as when once they have lost their quick- 
ness of motion, as they are likely to do in 
freight service, they rarely regain it. There is 
the same difference between the travel and 
freight teams of dogs in Kamtschatka as there is 
between carriage and dray horses in New York. 
The freight teams are rarely urged to move 
rapidly unless the emergency requires it, while 
the dogs employed in passenger business are 
never allowed to lag unless exhausted by over- 
work, or the traveling is very bad. When a 
traveling team is wearied, the traveler gener- 
ally halts until the strength of the dogs is re- 
stored, in preference to dragging stowly over 
the snow, and getting the team out of the prac- 
tice of swift motion. 

There are no roads in Kamtschatka—nothing 
but summer trails through the country, which 
can be followed on horseback, while in winter 
there is only now and then a track through the 
snow, where a single sledge has passed. Win- 
ter travel is performed in directions, rather 
than upon routes, and the traveler relies upon 
his knowledge of the country and the sagacity 
of his dogs to take him to his destination. An 
American resident of Kamtschatka boasted to 
me that he had a dog that knew the whole 
peninsula, and was able to find his way to any 
village in the province. ‘ Let me head him,” 
sald he, “toward a village twenty miles away, 
and he will carry me there without a mistake. 
I can lie down and go to sleep, if the country is 
level, and feel certain that he will bring me out 
all right.” 

The dogs are harnessed in pairs, with a 
leader, so that whatever the size of the team, 
it always contains an odd number. The harness 
is of reindeer skin, or something like it, and is 
made after the style of a breastplate harness 
for an American horse. The ordinary dogs in 
the team are required to draw with their might, 
while the leader must not only draw but guide 
the team in obedience to the driver. The most 
intelligent dogs are selected for leaders, and 
they receive a very liberal education. Good- 
nature is a quality as much to be desired as in- 
telligence ; often an intelligent dog proves sul- 
len and ill-tempered, and is degraded to an 
ordinary team-dog in consequence. The dogs 
are driven without reins, and guided solely by 
the driver’s voice. The driver sits sidewise on 
the sledge, clinging to a bow over the front, 
and holding in one hand a stick about the length 
of a broom-handle, and armed at the end with 
an iron point. The dogs are urged by the 
driver’s words and cries, and some authorities 
say it is necessary to swear at them in Russian, 
in order to receive the best speed. The leader 
turns to the right or left, according to the dri- 
ver's command, and frequently, when well- 
trained, he will turn to the right when the atick 
is struck several times against the sledge, and 
to the left when it is scraped upon the snow. 

The stick which the driver carries is called 
an ostoll ; it is very important to his comfort 
and safety, and its loss often leads to serious 
consequences. It is used for retarding the mo- 
tion of the sledge in descending hills, and fre- 
quently saves it from overturning. When it is 
lost, the dogs invariably start at the top of their 
speed, and if there are any opportunities for 
running away, they are sure to embrace them. 
Sometimes they are so enterprising that, when 
weary and half-exhausted, they will start into a 
gallop if the ostoll is lost. The driver occasion- 
ally plays a trick upon the dogs, by pretending 
to lose his guiding-stick, but he cannot do it 
often. 

Kamchadale dogs are fed almost entirely upon 
fish, which they eat in all forms—raw, cooked, 
dried, frozen, er putrid. One salmon a day is 
the allowance for each dog, which is fed to him 
at sunset; for a month or so before the com- 
mencement of the traveling season, it is best 
for every driver to feed his own dogs, and keep 
up the practice during the winter, so that they 
will know and recognize him as their master. 
Rather curiously, the dogs are put on half allow- 
ance for twenty-four hours before starting on a 
journey, and kept upon it until the journey is 
ended. The testimony of drivers was universal 
that a team does better service when only half- 
fed, and does not suffer from fatigue so much 
as when on full allowance. In the summer sea- 
gon the dogs frequently catch their own fish, 
especially when the streams become full of sal- 
mon, as they do in July and August. On several 
occasions I watched the dogs wading into the 
water until it almost covered their backs. Get- 
ting a good location, they stood motionless, 
with their noses just touching the water, and 
their eyes fixed on the gravel bottom. When a 
fish came within reach they would enap at him 
with such accuracy of aim and calculation, that 
they rarely missed. 

The speed of dog-teams varies according to 
the loads to be drawn, the condition of the 
animals, the state of the weather and snow, 
and urgency of the driver. With a good load, 
and no disadvantages of weather and snow, 
they will make a journey of five hundred miles 
at the rate of forty miles a day. I have known 
them to travel sixty miles a day for a week, 





and make a journey of two hundred miles in 
three days. On one occasion, during the Cri- 
mean war, an express was sent from Tigil to 
Petropaulovsk, with orders to travel at the 
highest possible speed. The last hundred miles 
of the route were made by a driver with a light 
sledge to a team of five dogs in 4& little less 
than twenty-three hours. 

Dog-driving is a profession that requires long 
practice to secure perfection, a fact, by-the- 
way, that is applicable to many other useful or 
ornamental arts. My personal success in man- 
aging a dog-team was not particularly flatter- 
ing, and I never refer to it with pride. I was 
generally content to let some one familiar with 
the Russian tongue manage the details of the 
business, especially as I knew that he could do 
up the profanity better than I. One day, at 
Ohotsk, I undertook a little dog management, 
and this is the way it resulted. 

It was summer time; a team of seven dogs 
was harnessed to a small cart, and I was in- 
vited to show how we drove dogs in America. 
I mounted the vehicle, and placed myself in 
position ; the team moved off, first at a walk, 
then at a trot, and very soon broke into a run. 
The cart bounded over the ground, and I had 
all I could do to hold on, and I didn’t do that 
long. The concern kept right side up as long 
as the dogs moved straight ahead, but by-and- 
by they made a sharp turn. This was what 
brought me to grief. 

I have a distinct recollection of finding my- 
self mixed up with a good deal of dirt, grass, 
gravel and deranged garments, and nursing 
half a dozen bruises in various parts of my 
body, I felt much as if I had just assisted at 
an election row in my native land, or passed 
through a patent clothes-wringer. AsI rubbed 
my eyes I caught a dissolving view of the team 
disappearing over the plain like a steam yacht 
at sea, and when I rose to my feet there was a 
crowd of Russians, Yakuts and Tunguse 
gathered around me in a sort of prize ring, to 
thank the stars and congratulate me that it was 
no worse. 

I treated the owner of the team kindly—and 
several times. As I paid him the roubles for 
drinking my health and repairing damages, I 
vowed I would never ride again in that way, 
and I have kept my word. 








CAUGHT AT LAST. 


THEY say that contrasts generally go to- 
gether, and, in friendship, my experience testi- 
files the truth of the assertion. The great friend 
of my girlhood was as exactly opposite to my- 
self in character and disposition as north is to 
south, yet I never rememember a single quarrel 
between us! We went to school together, and 
May Vivian’s friendship has since stood the test 
of many years without wavering. She was my 
senior by two years; infinitely my superior in 
abilities, and so pretty—beautiful is not too 
strong an expression! Rather tall, with a 
slight, graceful figure ; fair complexion, with a 
lovely peach-like bloom on it; small, delicate 
features, rich, wavy brown hair, and a pair of 
the most bewitching violet blue eyes I ever be- 
held! And a pretty number of hearts those 
same blue eyes captivated ; for I am compelled 
to confess that my friend May was a little bit of 
a flirt. I really almost dreaded the result of her 
visits to me, for she was sure to do some mis- 
chief; and she seemed so perfectly indifferent 
to all her conquests, that I declared “she could 
have no heart to lose!” At which she gave one 
of her silvery laughs, and said, “ It'was a very 
cool thing for me to say, when I knew the ar- 
ticle was in my own possession !” 

Once, when she was coming to pay us her 
annual visit, I congratulated myself that all was 
safe; for just at that time our neighborhood 
was quite destitute of young gentlemen. 

We lived in the country, two miles distant 
from the town of N——. The only gentleman 
visitor, likely to frequent our house, was a cer- 
tain Mr, Vernon, the last person in the world 
likely to be interested in, or interest May, 
lovely as she was, being a grave, sedate person- 
age of seven or eight-and-thirty, with nothing 
striking about him, except the sterling worth 
of his character, and the great zeal in his 
duties as a clergyman. 

May arrived ; if possible, prettier than ever. 
She did not appear to find it dull ; for, although 
fond of gayety, she had a happy capability for 
doing just as well without it. Mr. Vernon 
dined with us, and I was gratified to observe 
that even he was not altogether insensible to 
May’s beauty. I was rather surprised to see 
how well they got on together. 

They met constantly after that, for papa was 
churchwarden, and there was always some 
business to transact. My only brother Arthur 
was at home from Eton, for the holidays. He 
was three years younger than I—a bright, 
goodnatured boy of eighteen; of course, en- 
tertaining a large share of boyish admiration 
for my pretty friend, and fine fun we three had 
together. Arthur taught us to skate, and rode 
with us almost every day, in spite of the cold. 
He was very fond of fleld sports, and the long 
frost that winter was a great trial to his pa- 
tience. At last it gave way, and so rapid a 
thaw succeeded, that, on the second day of it, 
Arthur burst into the drawing-room, with the 
information that “the ground would do for 
hunting to-morrow.” 

“ How delightful for you!” exclaimed May ; 
“J wish I could go with you.” 

“Well, why not?” said Arthur; ‘Conrad 
will carry you splendidly, and I will take care 
of you. Do go, Miss Vivian.” 

“It will be charming, if I may,” she replied ; 
“we must ask Mr. Leslie.” 

Mr. Vernon happened to be calling at the | 
time. He was talking to mamma, but now | 
looked round. “You surely do not mean to | 
hunt, Miss Vivian ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, certainly, if Mr. Leslie consents,” she 
replied. “ Why should I not?” 

‘7 strongly object to ladies hunting ; but, of 
course, that is no reason,” he sald, quietly, and 





then resumed his conversation with mamma, 
and shortly after took leave. 

As soon as papa came in, Arthur consulted 
him, and obtained a ready consent, on condi- 
tion that the old coachman should accompany 
them in the distance, of which Arthur slightly 
disapproved. 

May tried to persuade me to go also, but I 
shared Mr. Vernhon’s prejudice ; and besides, had 
a bad cough, which confined me to the house. 

The next morning it was so much worse that 
I could not leave my room. May came to wish 
me “*Good-by !” looking charming. The rid- 
ing-habit and hat were most becoming to her, 
yet I wished she was not going; but, as she 
said, “if papa saw no harm, there could be 
none,” 

We were to have a dinner party that night, 
but my cough was too bad for me to think of ap- 
pearing, although I crept down-stairs in the af- 
ternoon, to await the return of May and Arthur. 

They came in good time ; my brother in exu- 
berant spirits. ‘‘ Miss Vivian’s riding had been 
the admiration of the field! She was in at the 
death, after a capital run.” 

But May stood silently; and although, on 
mamma expressing her fear “that she was 
very tired,” she disowned fatigue, I felt certain 
one day’s hunting would be enough for her. 

She was very particular in her toilet that 
evening, and even asked me to arrange her 
hair, ** because I always dressed it so very be- 
comingly ”"—a task I willingly fulfilled, although 
wondering what made her so unusually anxious 
to look well ; and then, with many regrets that I 
could not accompany her, she descended to the 
drawing-room, and I went back to my solitude. 

The party was over early, and I was still 
lying on my sofa when the last carriage drove 
away—not being ill enough to care for bed. 
Almost directly after, May came into the room. 
She really looked pale and tired now, but in- 
quired kindly if I had been very dull. 

“Oh, no!” said I; ‘*my book has interested 
me. Have you had a pleasant evening, dear?” 

“ Everything has gone off well,” she replied, 
evasively. 

“But you have not enjoyed it. Why, May, 
darling, what is the matter? You are actuaily 
crying !” I exclaimed, in great surprise, seeing 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“T am tired and stupid ; that is all !” she re- 
plied, dashing them away. ‘I had better go to 
bed at once.” 

The next day I was almost well, but she still 
looked pale ; and, after breakfast, to my aston- 
ishment, expressed avery strong wish to return 
home. 

I have not mentioned that she was an orphan, 
residing only with a maiden aunt, so that her 
visits were generally long. I strove hard to 
persuade her to tell me why she was in such a 
hurry, but she only said, ‘‘ Aunt Caroline did 
not like her to stay too long, and she had been 
With us a month, and thought it best ;” until, 
rather piqued, and thinking she must find it 
dull, I dropped the subject. An hour after- 
ward I was lamenting my inability to go out, 
as I wanted some wools from Mr. , to fin- 
ish a pair of slippers for Arthur before his re- 
turn to Eton, and she promptly volunteered to 
go and get them for me. The weather was fine, 
and I knew she liked a walk, so Iconsented. It 
was nearly luncheon time when she returned. 
I was alonein the drawing-room. May gave me 
the wools, and then sat down with her back to 
ward me. I inquired if she had enjoyed her 
walk, but for a moment obtained no answer ; 
then she exclaimed, suddenly : 

‘* Bella ! I am fairly caught at last !” 

“Caught at last ! what do you mean, May” 

* That I am engaged to marry Mr. Vernon.” 

If she had told me she was engaged to the 
man in the moon I could hardly have been more 
surprised, and I could only gaze into her happy, 
blushing face for confirmation of her words. 

‘* My dearest May,” I said, as soon as I recov- 
ered myself, “‘how very gladIam! And you 
really love him !”’ 

“ Really and truly, Bella; better than I ever 
loved any one on earth. I thought you knew 
it yesterday, and was vexed; for until this 
morning I had no idea he cared for me. I only 
wish I was more worthy of him.” 

“And you will not hunt any more ?” I 
inquired, archly. 

“No! preserve me! once will be quite 
enough ; and, Bella, may I stay another week, 
if aunt Caroline can spare me ?” 

I knew now why she had wished to leave us 
in such heste. 











Tue Livixc Sovr.—Leo H. Grindon, in one 
of his masterly efforts, says of the death and burial of 
man: “As the soul is the man, and the material 
body only his house while upon earth, a man is never 
really buried/ No human being, since the beginning 
of the world, has ever yet been buried, no, not even 
for a few minutes. Buried! How can a living sowl 
be buried? Man is where his conscious being is—his 
memory, his love, his imagination; and since these 
cannot be put in the grave, the man is never put 
there. So far from beingour last home, the grave is 
not a home at all, for we never are laid in it or go 
near it. Happy the day when all shall learn <hat 
corpses of the departed are no more than relinquished 

arments of living men and women—temples of God, 
n which divine service is over and finished, the 
chanting hushed, the aisles deserted, and to be con- 
templated with as little terror and revolting as we 
gaze at the silent walls of some ruined cathedral.” 


Tae History or tHe Potato.—In a paper 
by Mr. Crawford, on “‘The Relation of Plants to Eth- 
noiogy,”’ a very short but complete account was given 
of the introduction of the | ne = into Europe. The 
potato is still found on the western slopes of the 
Andes, the tubers, however, being no bigger than the 
common filbert. Even the Indians, said Mr. Craw- 
ford, cultivated the potato before the arrival of the 
Europeans, Itevas first brought from America to 
Ireiand, where it was cultivated in 1586; 
said to have been introduced into Spain and Portugal 
even before this date. From [reland it found its way 
to the Low Countries and to Germany, and from 
Spain it reached Italy and France. It is an object of 
cultivation in Asiatic countries only where Europeans 
have colonized or settled, and there chiefly for their 
consumption, and only since the ning of the 
present century. It is successfully cultivated in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which produced no esculent 
farinaceous root at all, pot even the yam, the taro, or 
the manioc, 


but it is | 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Gymnastic waltz—Ginger-pop. 
Foo signals—Coughs and colds. 
Farr without works—A pewter watch. 


Tue fashionable bonnet—* Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” 


A CRICKET-MaToH—A grasshopper. 


A sicut of trouble—The site of the New 
York Post Office, 


Wuen does a non-ritualist lose his temper? 
— When he gets incensed ! 


Wuen does an editor play a singular trick 
with grammar ?—When he declines an article, 


Tue young Indian’s delight—Looking out: 
for squaws. 


‘“‘Moucn remains unsung,” as the cat re- 
marked to the brickbat, when it abruptly cut short his 
serenade, 


Way is a London omnibus like a lithograph? 
—Because it’s drawn on stone. 


A man once went to an eccentric lawyer to 
be qualified for some petty office. The lawyer sak to 
him, “‘ Hold up your hand, I'll swear you, but all crea 
tion couldn’t qualify you.” 


Tae Cincinnati babies are superior to ali 
others west of New York, in the point of toughness, 
One of them lately crawled out of its crib and fell from 
a second story window, eighteen feet, upon @ pave- 
ment, and wasn’t hurt. 


An Indianapolis lawyer has received the fol- 
lowing: “‘ Sir—can I get a devors, & how soon on the 
grounds that I can not support my wife have one 
child, a boy am willing to take care of the boy. ans. 
imeadily & state what it will cost. if it cost $20 I cant 
pay that much. Direct to box 240 Burlington, Vt.’’ 


A Grorara paper states that a habit prevails 
‘in the region lying on the waters of Pumpkin Creek 
notorious for its chilis and fever, of handing aroun 
upon a salver, at dinner parties, with the desert, a 
box of quinine pills, of which all the guests are ex- 
horted to partake. To refuse would be a breach of 
etiquette. 


Nor long ago, in one of our New England 
towns, a woman entered a probate office with four lit- 
tle “ hopefuls,” and with a countenance that would do 
justice to hard days, commenced her truly affecting 
appeal: 

‘Please your honor my husband died detested, and 
left four little infidel children, and appointed me exe- 
cutioner, and I pray your lordship will allow me to 
execute the deed.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Florida, evidently af- 
fected by surrounding circumstances, sends us the 
following: 

How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale. 


How cheerfully he seems to 
How neatly . oy his claws, 

And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws. 


A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to whatever 
question might be proposed, began by saying “I 
make a distinction.” 

A cardinal having invited him to dine, pro’ to 
derive some amusement for the company from the 
well-known peculiarity of his guest. Saying to him 
that he had an important question to propose, he 


asked ; 
we ~} it under any circumstances lawful to baptize im 
u 
“T make a distinction,” said the priest; “if you 
ask, is it lawful to baptize in soup in general, I — 
no ; if you ask, is it lawful to baptize in your excel- 
lency’s soup, I say yes; for there is really no differ- 
ence between it and water.” 


Ar the late meeting of the Presbytery, when 
the subject of scripture was under discussion, Brother 
W—— said, early in his ministry he and another were 
conducting a meeting in which there was much rell- 
| 4 ~ interest. An old man gave expression to his 
oy by shouting, and continued it until it began to in- 
terrupt the services. Brother H—— said to Brother 

y » “Go, stop that old man’s noise.” He went to 
him and spoke a few words, and the shouting man at 
once became quiet. Brother H—— asked Brother 
w-——, “‘ What did you say to the old man that quieted 
him so promptly?” Brother W—— replied, “J as. 
him Jor a dollar for foreign missions.” 








Pomprnc Water.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this pe on | is by using Ericsson’s 
Caloric Pump: of late tye | mproved and rendered 
noiseless, It is perfectly safe, DOES NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER, and is easily managed by any servant. For 
ten years past it has been in constant use in many of 
the finest houses on Murray Hill, and at a large num- 
ber of country-seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and 
thus proving its durability and eficiency. One 
= in operation at the office, 164 Duane street. 
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THE WORLD GROWS WISER. 


The human stomach has been a shamefully perse 
cuted organ. There was a time when for every dere- 
liction of duty it was punished with huge doses of 
the most disgusting and nauseous drugs. In vain it 
rejected them, and (literally) returned them upon the 
hands of those who administered them, They were 
forced upon it again and again, until its solvent 
power was thoroughly drenched out of it. 

The world is wiser now than it was in that drastic 
era, when furious purgation and mercurial salivation 
were what Artemus Ward would have called the 
“main holt ” of the faculty, in cases of dyspepsia and 
liver complaint. 

The great modern remedy for indigestion and bil- 
iousness is HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, a 
preparation which has the merit of combining a palat. 
able flavor with such tonic, aperient and antibilious 
properties as were never heretofore united in any 
medicine, 

It has been discovered, at last, that sick people are 
not like the fabled Titans, who found prostration so 
refreshing that, when knocked down, they rose from 
the earth twice as vigorous as before. When an in- 
valid is prostrated by powerful depleting drugs, he is 
apt to stay prostrated; and the debilitated being 
aware of the fact, prefer the Dutiding up to the 
knocking down system of treatment. 

HOSTETTER’S BITTERS meets the requirements 
of the raticnal medical philosophy which at present 
prevails. It is a perfectly pure vegetable remedy, 
embracing the three important properties of a pre- 
ventive, a tonic and an alterative. It fortifies the 
body against disease, invigorates and revitalizes the 
torpid stomach and liver, and effects a most salutary 
change in the entire system, when in a morbid con- 
dition. 

In summer, when the enfecbling temperature ren- 
ders the human organization particularly susceptible 
to unwholesome atmospheric influences, the Bitters 
should be taken as a protection against ep i 
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~ PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20, Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No, 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 


FOR BOSTON 


VIA 
FALL RIVER DIRECT, 
THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—@Q—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers St.), 
AT 6 PP. M. 
DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 


Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 
Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A 
SUNDAY NIGHT BOAT. 











PROVIDENCE passengers by the above steamers 
4 leave Fall River at 5:30 A. M. ARRIVING at 6:30 


RETURKXING, will leave Providence at 5 P. M., mak- 
ing direct connection with the boat, and allowing a 
good night’s rest on board each way. 





FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 

THE SPLENDID STFAMERS, 
NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
COMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 

WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—Q§—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Murray St.), 
AT 6:30 P. MM. 
FOR 


BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to5 P. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 7 P. M., each evening, 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 
w NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 





SWEET SWEET QUININE, 18 warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
UININE the important advantage of be- 

s ing sweet instead of bitter, 
f SVAPNIA, is OPpiuUM PURIFIED 
of its sickening and poisonous 
properties ; it is the most per- 


SVAPNIA fect ANODYNE and SOOTHING 
OPIATE yet discovered, 

Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 

— FARR & CO., Chemists, New York. 












CYPRESS HILLS; 
CEMETERY. ¥ 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y¥-z 
(Corner of Grand Street). , 
OFFICERS: 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
A. 8S. JARVIS, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHNS 
I, VAN ALST, ALFRED M,. WOOD, Trustees, § 
N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 
wei a ered 












720-32 


To Remove Moth Patches, 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY’S 
MoTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
“2 Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggista. 

7-29 








For Black Worms, and Pimples 


On the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywhere, 717-29 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


JOR ZION’S HERALD TO JAN. IST, 
1870. A first-class Illustrated Religious Journal 
of 16 pages. 200 Contributors; 5 Editors, The 
cheapest paper in the land, $2 50 a year in advance. 
Specimen copies free. 
E. D. WINSLOW, Publisher, 





722-25 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
$100 PER DAY 
DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale 
for our ‘* CENTURY ”? brand of Fine-Cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not 
pack daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this 
date, July ist, 1869, its merits being so favorably re- 
cognized that this inducement is no longer necessary. 
To avoid misapprehension, however, we would add 
that we shall continue to pack orders for clegant 
Meerschaum Pipes in our ** YACHT CLUB”? and 
446 EUREKA ”? brands of Smoking Tobacco, 

The ** YACHT CLUB”? is devoid of Nicotine, 
and cannot injure the health, and is especially recom- 
mended to people of sedentary occupations or ner- 
vous constitutions. 

The trade are invited to send for circulars. 

722-25 P. LORILLARD, New York, 


GENTS WANTED—$75 TO $300 
per month sure, and no risk. We want to 
engage a good agent in every county in the 
U. S. and Canadas to sell our Everlasting 
Patent White Wire Clothes Lines. War- 
ranted to last a lifetime, and neverrust. For 
full particulars to Agents, address the Amer- 
tcan Wire Co., 75 William 5St., New York, or 


"oO 


16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 722-24 Cow 











A’ DR. HERO’S School for Young Ladies 

are advantages to be found in no other school 
fn the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. Send for 
circulars to DR. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 








WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 


EDITED BY 


Cc. G ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 


OVER 


ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names ot 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 

Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind finds in it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 


book can refuse to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome &St., New York, 
and 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 









PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Kiotail and Wholesale prices. 





THE COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


FULL JEWELED HUNTING LEVERS, 


GENT’S AND LADIES’ SIZES. 


The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are equal to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine 
finish, at $20, are not surpassed by $200 Gold Watches. 

For time, elegance, jinish and durability, no imitation of gold can begin to compare with the Colling 
metal. Excepting the intrinsic value, it is equal to gold. Chains, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins metal: Pins, Earrings, Siceve But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger Rings, Bracelets, Charms, Odd Fellows’ and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where six Watches arc ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay 
ail express charges. We emplov no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent directly to us. In ordering, 
write plainly the name, town, county and State. Customers in the city will remember that our only ofice 


No. 385 Broadway, corner Worth St. (Up-stairs), New York, 
cow ©. EE. COLLINGS & CO. 





THE CELEBRATED SAVAGES U RSINA, 


S T E R L I N G PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving 
a brilliant gioes, and increasing the growth of the Hair. 


EVANS, MERCER & OO. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
O00 O on MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

bd AND SOLD BY L DRUGGISTS. 720-23 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
A Day. Samplee Free. Address, with stamp 

TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. $I5 RAND & 00. Biddeford. Me. 712-24 
WELL ADAPTED TO aimoetige = ik ne nella a 

$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 

HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. | Agents to sell the Home SnuTrLe SewING MACHINE. 


It makes the -LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
= the undcr-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for five years. Send for circular, Address 
JOUNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 714-25 
Sole Agents for the United States. ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
4-22 States; desertion, etc., suilicient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, ova asain coran 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and by my > Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 


at 451 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATEKS, 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
O’KEEFE’S all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. | 2° ¥ats*** 


Messrs, M. O’Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and BLAcK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Ro- for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc. ; holds Books 
chester, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested | and Fancy Articles, Sent by express on receipt of 
this new variety for the past three years, now offer it | price, $2.50, W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. a 

to the public as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for 704-22e0W 

both the market and private garden, as it is ready for 


use fully _ + "Ho y r a hl 
OMETHING NEW AND START- 

THREE WEEKS EARLIER LING,.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 

than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown | Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
under glass, Jt will stand the Winter without pro- | pareil, el gantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
tection in (e coldest of our northern climates, It | B. A., author of “ Natural Forces,” etc, This wonder- 
forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish | ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a brownish | enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
tinge. Orders for Sced will be received now, to be | or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
filled on August 1st, and thereafter in regular rota- | creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tion, by mail, in sealed packages, at 50 cents each, | tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
and can only be had Genuine and True at their es- | OF advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
tablisiment, Order immediately of sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 


ia T. W. EVANS & CO., 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 139 South 7th St., or 41 South sth St., Philadelphia, 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH, 




















: Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
iy ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD, 
Ria ieee Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
«tS. 2, paid in Gold, and information fur- 
- H “ay nished. The highest rates paid for 




















$3,500 Per Year tosell, “ Wonder of the World.” aa 
Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 719-22 | Musket Shot Guns Warranted to Shoot 
“ close and kill 60 yards. Price $2.50. Wanted,— 
Army Guns and Revolvers, Send stam) for price 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, |tinitstucttarsc’™= ° DSS 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


}UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
] who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brook!yn, N. ¥. tf 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings, 704-29 





How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- a 
VINEGAR. lasses or Sorghum in ten hours, ACENTS WANTED 
‘ . _ inemie - 6 For the Best Book of the period. 
without using drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., ad- £ 
dress F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. VWomon of Now York 
721-24 OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 
_ — The most startling revelation of modern times, 
IND S : ‘ New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 
A( WINKS, for Bar-rooms. Send 20c. | «women of Pleasure,” “Married women,” and all 
: to B. OC. WEST, Port Deposit, Maryland. classes thoroughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Ad- 
721-24 dress at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau 
street, New York. 721-33 


























MPOYMENT that pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. O IT NOW.—Don't delay. but send 25 
sdiead | D cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 





' 
, <a — —— | for twelve months, It is the cheapest, the best, and 
Le ¢ Q ADAY FORALL. ADDRESS | the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
bin) AY A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway N. Y. copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 

720-30 0. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau &t., N. Y. 
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USTRATED NEWSPAP 


TED } PAPER, 





BISHOP & REIN, 
Joweclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 





BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


If you would be beautiful, use Hagan’s | 
Magnolia Balm. 
It gives a pure Blooming Complexion and | 
restores Youthful Beauty. 


Its effects are gradual, natural and perfect. | | 


It Removes Redness, Blotches, and Pim- | 
ples, cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and | 
makes a Lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Magnolia Balm makes the Skin Smooth 
and Pearly; the Eye bright and clear; the | 
Cheek glow with the Bloom of Youth, and | 
imparts a fresh, plump appearance to the | 
Countenance. No Lady need complain of her 
Complexion, when 75 cents will purchase this 


delightful article. | 4 


. 


The best article to dress the Hair is Lyon’s 
Kathairon. 720-220 
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We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs | 
-two years, and will not risk our well-earned | 


not mad © great redaction im prices, and 


Gold W 
Sensible people can judge of their value. 
its of our own make (twenty years old) | 


our old n. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 

Clergymen 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Agent in New York..........+...-+005+ S. T. GORDON, 
Agent in Philadelphia.............. JAMES BELLAK. 


In answer to the applications we are constantly re- 
us to exchange our ns for the 
cheap Organs so extensively advertised, we must 
say positively that we cannot make such exchange on 
any terms. Our advice is, buy a good instrument or 
none. GEO, A. PRINCE & > 


WALTHAM | Q 
om (). D. WATCHES. |), > D. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
FULLER & CO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No. 25 John St., N.Y. 

We will send, on order, single WaurHamM WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
after examination, at wholesale prices. The buyer to 
pay 


all express charges. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, giving full infor- 
mation. 710-722 





THE GREAT BOYS’ PAPER. | 





FINE READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS will contain a most charming collection of Stories, | 


Sketches and attractive features of every kind. A | 
| new and remarkable Seria 1 Novel begins, entitled : 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 145, | 
ISSUED JULY 21, 
will contain a continuation of our new Story, | 


PRINCE HAL; 


OR, 


THE ARMORER’S APPRENTICE, 
with a charming variety of capital new Stories, Ad- | 
ventures, Sketches, Anecdotes, Portrait of the Best | 
Boy in School No. 21, New York. | 

Our Round Table, with its Enicmes, Charades, etc,, | 
is a great attraction. Three Prizes for solutions every 
week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautiful Picture. 


Price 5 Cents. $2.50 a Yoar. 
FRANK LESLIE. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


| 
| 
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THE MODERN CORNELIA—A VERITABLE RUM ‘UN. 





RAC <0 ome wr RA 


STERLING. Silver. |Electroplate, ¢®™4 Meo, 


GORHAM MFG. 60,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





‘Sterling Silver Ware, 


Nickel Silver-Plated Ware, 


Orders received from the Trade onlv, butih: 
may be obtained from resyahsibie dealers every para 
* F ae (1) 
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THE GORHAM WARD 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY,' 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Patent Arion Pianos, 


The Best in the World. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET GIVING DESCRIPTION, 
PRICES, ETC. 
COVELL & CO., No, 554 Broadway, N. Y. 
tfo 
Mountains, Wascs, 
A) 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


JANES, KIRTLAND & CO., 


721-24 0 Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 


Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. 718-7290 


THE BEST SUMMER READING. 
CHEERFUL, INTERESTING, 


CLEVER. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No.! 218, 
ISSUED MONDAY, JULY 19, 


A STRANGE LOVE CHASE; 


OR, 


THE DAYS OF THE RHINE ROBBERS. 


In No, 220 we shall commence another, of local in- 
terest, entitled : 


TEN TO ONE; 

OR, 

THE TWO MABEL 8S. 

Do not fail to get them. 

Ready every Monday morning at all News Dealers’. 
Price ten cents. $4 per annum. Sent for three 
months for $1. 

FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


“ These are my jewels !”’ 


| SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER.—A POSITIVE 

CURE FOR Heapacne. A GREAT REMEDY FOR IN- 
| DIGESTION AND DysPEersta.—Keeps the blood cool, 
and regulates the stomach. Persons subject to head- 
| ache can insure themselves freedom from this malady 
| Py gruking it liberally in the morning before break- 
| fast. 


Sold by Jonn F. Henry, at the U. S. Family Medi- 

cine Depot, 8 College Place, New York, oO 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
j JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE Bovavet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer) Paris and London. 
a 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tfo 





GAS AND KEROSENE 


| FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 





| 


| Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 

| to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
| Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 

| TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


| Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 





Semmens 
| 









| All Sizes, with our Patent Strap and Elbow Iron 
| Brake ; Velocipede Wrenches ; Oil; Pocket Oil Cans ; 


Combination Locks and Lamps. 
| G. H. MERCER & MONOD. 


0 8 William street, New York. 


ELECANT BRONZED 
I J ‘ 
\Iron Bedsteads, Cribs. & Cradles, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
| TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
| Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
| popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for 

sale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warcrooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


[Jury 31, 1869, 








| Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
| ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. ror 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER. VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE, 





oN 








A VITAL QUESTION ANSWERED. 
i Thousands of Dyspeptic and billous sufferers, 
who have exhausted the list of official remedies in 
vain, are asking what they shall do next, and if there 
is any remedy for their misery. Thereis. TARRANT’s 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT will give them 
immediate relief, and eventually restore them to per- 
fect health. It is a stomachic, an alterative, a purga- 
tive, and a gentle diuretic, combined in one delicious 
and refreshing draught. 

0 SOLD LY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALLCOOK’S POROUS PLASTERS 


seem to possess the quality of 
ACCUMULATING ELECTRICITY 


and imparting it to the body, whereby the circulation 
of the blood becomes equalized upoh the parts where 
applied, causing pain and morbid action to cease. 
The Porous Plasters are flexible, and found of a great 
help to those who have weak backs or pain in the 
side. Especially arc thcy valuable to those who have 
neglected colds. They are often preventives of Con- 
sumption ; nay, they are believed to have loosened 
the grasp of this terrible aMliction, and been mainly 
instrumental in effecting a cure. In variable climates 
they should be worn on the breast, or between the 
shoulders, or over the kidneys, by those who are sul- 
ject to take cold easily. rt) 
Wr: Jomel's Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 


Way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696-7470 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 





66 ” 
THE WORKSHOP. 

| A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
| And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 

Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founde:! 
in 15863, now published in English, French, German 
| and Italian, The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
| great practical value of the designs given in this 
| Journal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 

It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 

Terms: $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
50 cents. 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 

in’ Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 

1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER. 

2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N, Y. 





Pr. 0, Box 4,121, 
tf 


JUST PUBLISHED.—The New Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
containing all the Comic, Tragi-Comic, 
| Satirical and Fashionabl& News of the 
ménth, with the most /tiliggllent Ilustra- 

tions : Our Female Ambassadors ; The 

Waiters’ Strike ; Ben Butler on the Ram- 
page after the Spoons ; Ladies’ Figures and 
Managers ; The Blonde Humbug; Wo- 
men’s Rights and Men’s Wrongs; The 
Woman's Campaign, and forty other Il- 





| 


lustrations. With the best humorous 


literature of the day. For sale by all 
News,Agents. Ask fg@e FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. » 

- 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 
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